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PREFACE 


This  report  describes  a  portion  of  a  study  of  training  through 
simulation  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  It  is  one  of  seven  technical  reports 
prepared  for  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Logistics  and 
Technical  Training  Division,  under  Contract  F33615-77-C-0067,  Simulator 
Training  Requirements  and  Effectiveness  Study  (STRES).  The  remaining  six 
reports  are  identified  in  Chapter  II  of  this  document.  The  reports  cover 
work  performed  from  August  1977  through  January  1980. 

The  work  was  performed  by  a  team  made  up  of  Canyon  Research  Group,  Inc; 
Seville  Research  Corporation;  and  United  Airlines  Flight  Training  Center. 
Canyon  Research  Group,  Inc.  was  the  prime  contractor;  Mr.  Clarence  A. 
Semple  served  as  the  Program  Manager.  The  Seville  Research  Corporation 
effort  was  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Caro.  The  United  Airlines  eff  ~t  was 
headed  initially  by  Mr.  Dale  L.  Seay  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  KeiYteth  E. 
Allbee. 


Mr.  Bertram  W.  Cream  was  the  AFHRL/LR  Program  Manager.  Other  key 
members  of  the  AFHRL/LR  technical  team  included  Dr.  Gary-  Klein  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Eggemeier.  A  tri-service  STRES  Advisory  Team  participated  in 
guiding  and  monitoring  the  work  performed  during  this  contract  to  assure 
its  operational  relevance  and  utility.  Organizations  participating  in  the 
Advisory  Team  were: 

Headquarters,  USAF 
Headquarters,  Air  Training  Command 
Headquarters,  Military  Airlift  Command 
Headquarters,  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
Headquarters,  Tactical  Air  Command 
Headquarters,  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Headquarters,  Strategic  Air  Command 
Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center 
Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center 
Air  Force  Test  and  Evaluation  Center 
USAF  Aeronautical  Systems  Division 
Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 

Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
United  States  Navy  Training  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Group 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  hundred  of  people  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  NASA,  FAA  and 
industry  who  contributed  to  this  program  by  participating  in  interviews  and 
technical  discussions  during  program  data  collection. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

The  U.S.  military  services  have  been  users  of  flight  training  de¬ 
vices  and  simulators  for  over  half  a  century.  These  training  media, 
known  collectively  as  aircrew  training  devices  {ATDs),  Include  cockpit 
familiarization  and  procedures  trainers,  part-task  trainers,  mission 
trainers,  operational  flight  trainers,  and  weapons  systems  trainers.  In 
recent  years,  use  of  ATDs  has  increased  to  the  point  that  the  devices 
represent  major  aircrew  training  resources,  and  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  their  design  and  use  are  matters  of  continuing  concern. 

The  STRES  Project 


In  response  to  this  concern,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  military  services,  undertook  a  programmatic  study  of  fac¬ 
tors  Involved  in  ATD  design  and  use.  This  program  was  titled  Simulator 
Training  Requirements  and  Effectiveness  Study  (STRES).  The  general 
objectives  of  STRES  are  to  define,  describe,  collect,  analyze,  and  docu¬ 
ment  information  bearing  on  the  cost  and  training  effectiveness  of 
flight  simulators.  Topic  areas  covered  in  the  program  include  fidelity, 
instructional  support  features,  simulator  utilization,  life  cycle  costs, 
and  worth  of  ownership.  Products  of  the  program  are  intended  for  use  by 
those  who  manage  and  use  simulators  for  training,  those  who  evaluate 
simulator  requirements,  and  those  who  design,  procure,  and  maintain 
these  devices.  In  addition,  STRES  results  are  Intended  to  assist  those 
who  conduct  and  manage  research  on  ATDs  and  ATD  training. 

The  overall  plan  of  vhe  STRES  program  calls  for  a  four-phase 
effort.  Phase  I,  which  has  been  completed  by  the  Air  Force,  structured 
the  general  problem  so  that  operationally  relevant  ATD  training  Issues 
could  be  jddresi.eu  on  a  priority  basis.  Phase  II,  which  Is  the  subject 
of  this  and  related  reports,  was  a  29-month  effort  that  Involved 
collecting,  integrating,  and  presenting  available  Information  on  the 
design,  us? ,  life  cycle  cost,  and  worth  of  ownership  of  ATDs.  Phase 
III,  to  be  conducted  in  the  future,  will  involve  the  research  activities 
necessary  to  answer  Important  questions  about  ATDs  and  training 
effectiveness  that  cannot  be  answered  with  assurance  using  Information 
presently  available.  The  research  to  be  conducted  in  Phase  III  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  AFHRL/OT,  and  the  research  plans  presented  In  the 
present  report  are  topics  suggested  as  input  to  Phase  III.  Building  on 
the  work  done  In  Phases  II  and  III,  Phase  IV  will  be  an  Air  Force  effort 
to  integrate  findings  and  publish  new  Information  as  it  becomes 
available. 


Phase  II  Objectives 


Five  general  technical  objectives  emerged  for  Phase  II  of  the  STRES 
program.  These  were: 

1.  Develop  criteria  for  matching  training  requirements  with  ATD 
features  and  for  degree  of  fidelity  required  to  meet  requirements  effi¬ 
ciently  and  effectively;  and 

2.  Define  principles  of  effective  and  efficient  use  of  ATDs  to 
accomplish  specified  training  requirements;  and 

3.  Develop  criteria  for  matching  Instructional  support  features 
with  specified  training  requirements;  and 

4.  Develop  models  of  factors  influencing  the  worth  of  ownership 
and  life  cycle  costs  of  ATDs;  and 

5.  Develop  a  plan  for  future  Air  Force  training  research  and 
development  regarding  ATD  features,  ATD  use,  and  ATD  training 
effectiveness  where  present  knowledge  or  technology  Is  Inadequate. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  REPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  findings  of  the  Phase 
II  effort  with  respect  to  the  fifth  and  final  Phase  II  objective-- 
development  of  research  plans  for  future  Air  Force  training  RSD 
regarding  ATD  features,  ATD  use,  and  ATD  training  effectiveness  where 
present  knowledge  or  technology  is  inadequate. 

Context  of  this  Report 

This  report  on  future  research  is  one  of  seven  documents  published 
to  report  results  of  the  STRES  project.  The  reports  are  as  follows: 

Caro,  P.W.,  Shelnuti,  J.d.,  4  Spears,  w.u.  Aircrew  Training 

Uevices:  utilization.  AF!-tK,_-TR-dU-33.  wright-Patterson 
AFd,  OH:  ^ogistics  ana  Technical  Training  division,  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laooratory,  January  196i. 

Semple,  C.A.  ,  Hennessy,  R.T.,  Sanaers,  M.S.,  Cross,  d.K.,ueith, 
b. H. ,  4  McCauley,  M.E.  Aircrew  Training  uevices:  Fiaeilty 
Features.  AFHRL-TR-6U-36.  wright-Patterson  AFd,  uh: 
Logistics  and  Technical  Training  Division,  Air  Force  Human 
Resources  Laooratory,  January  1981. 

Semple,  C.A.,  Cotton,  J.C.,  4  Sullivan,  D.J.  Aircrew  Training 

Devices:  Instructional  -Support  Features.  AFHKL-TK~ou-i>d. 
Wright-Patterson  AFd,  OH:  Logistics  ana  Technical  Training 
Division,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laooratory,  January  1981. 
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Allbee,  K.E.,  &  Semple,  C.A.  Aircrew  Training  Devices:  Life 

Cycle  Cost  ang  worth  of  Ownership.  AFHRl-TR-80-34. 
Wright-Patterson  AFh,  UH:  Logistics  ana  Tecnnical  Training 
Division,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  LaDoratory,  January  1981. 

Propnet,  w.w.,  ^nelnutt,  a. ,  &  bpears,  w.D.  simulator  Training 
Requirements  and  Effectiveness  Stuoy  jSTRES):  Future 

Research  Plans.  AFhKl-TR-8U-37.  Wrignt-Patterson  AFb,  uh: 
Logistics  ana  Technical  Training  Division,  Air  Force  Human 
Resources  Laooratory,  January  1981. 

Spears,  w.O.,  Sneppard,  h.j.,  Rousn,  M.D.,  &  Ricnetti,  C.L. 

Simulator  Training  Requirements  ana  Effectiveness  study 
l STRES):  Abstract  bibliography .  AFHRL-TR-8U-38. 

wright-Patterson  AFb,  uh:  Logistics  ana  Technical  Training 
Division,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laooratory,  January  1981. 

Semple,  C.A  Simulator  Training  Kequirements  ano  Effectiveness 

otuay  IsTrES,):  Executive  Summary.  AFHRl-TR-8U-63. 

wright-Patterson  CFb,  UH:  Logistics  ana  Technical  Training 
Division,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laooratory,  January  1981. 


The  first  four  reports  address  the  first  four  objectives  of  the 
Phase  II  effort.  They  provide  guidance  concerning  the  design  and 
utilization  of  ATDs  based  on  the  analysis  of  currently  available 
technological  information.  The  present  report  was  conceived  in 
coordination  with  the  first  four  to  address  gaps  in  current  ATD 
utilization  and  design  technology  that  restrict  the  maximization  of  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  ATD  training  in  the  Air  Force.  Thus, 
this  report  supplements  the  first  four  reports  by  providing  research 
plans  relevant  to  the  principal  issues  for  which  proper  guidance  was  not 
found.  For  details  concerning  the  literature  reviewed  and  the  various 
observations  made  and  information  gathered  during  STRES,  the  reader  Is 
referred  to  the  other  STRES  reports.  While  certain  aspects  of  the 
information  covered  in  those  reports  are  summarized  and  discussed  in  the 
present  report,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  their  contents  completely. 
For  ease  of  reference  in  the  present  report,  the  other  STRES  reports 
will  be  referred  to  by  abbreviated  title  (Fidelity,  Instructional 
Features,  Utilization,  or  Cost).  The  other  STRES  reports  contain  a 
variety  of  references  to  research  needs,  both  major  and  minor.  For 
obvious  practical  reasons,  the  research  plans  presented  in  the  present 
report  do  not  provide  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  gaps  In  ATD 
utilization  and  design  technology.  However,  they  do  address  the  major 
problems  identified  during  Phase  II  of  STRES. 
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Focus  of  the  Research  Plans 


The  research  plans  focus  on  topics  that  are  responsive  to  Air  Force 
needs  in  the  simulator  desigr  and  utilization  ar^as,  but  only  on  needs 
that  are  amenaole  to  solution  through  the  conduct  of  experimental 
training  research.  Thus,  the  plans  do  not  address  certain  critical 
Issues  that  are  inappropriate  for  experimental  training  research, 
for  example,  certain  management  issuer  and  problems,  nor  oo  they  address 
issues  that  are  primarily  engineering  in  nature.  However,  many  such 
issues  are  discussed  in  the  other  STRES  reports.  More  specifically,  the 
focus  of  the  plans  was  restricted  to  research  that  addressed  information 
needs  for  relating  aircrew  training  effectiveness  and  efficiency  to  (1) 
ATD  fidelity  factors,  (2)  ATD  instructional  support  features,  and  (3) 
ATD  utilization  factors.  In  all  such  research  areas  identified,  cost 
factors  represent  an  underlying  concern,  even  though  cost  itself  Is  not 
a  direct  experimental  topic.  This  focus  was  further  sharpened  in  terms 
of  a  set  of  “high  value"  operational  tasks  and  issues  specified  in  the 
contract  Statement  of  W^k  (SOW)  for  which  ATD  training  was  believed  to 
offer  potential  benefits,  and  for  which  information  was  lacking  (or  at 
least  not  integrated)  regan  *>-g  ATD  design,  use,  and  worth.  The  SOW 
high  value  tasks  are: 

•  Individual  and  formation  takeoff  and  landing; 

•  Close  formation  flight  and  trail  formation,  both  close  and 
extended; 

•  Aerobatics; 

•  Spin,  stall,  and  unusual  attitude  recognition,  prevention,  and 
recovery ; 

•  Low-level,  terrain-following  flight; 

•  Air  refueling; 

•  Air-to-air  combat  (both  guns  and  missiles);  and 

•  Air-to-ground  weapons  delivery. 


REPORT  ORGANIZATION 

This  report  consists  of  three  chapters  and  four  appendices.  The 
first  chapter  is  this  Introduction.  In  addition  to  the  background 
section,  Chapter  I  also  contains  a  discussion  of  certain  basic  con¬ 
siderations  that  underlay  the  selection  of  research  topics  for  the 
detailed  research  plans. 
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Chapter  II  describes  the  approach  that  was  employed  to  develop  the 
research  plans.  Chapter  III  presents  an  integrative  overview  of  the 
-esearch  topics  that  were  selected  as  subjects  for  detailed  research 
plans. 

The  appendices  list  the  sites  visited  by  the  STRES  team,  as  well  as 
present  the  research  topics  that  were  suggested  during  Phase  II. 
Detailed  desct  "'ptions  of  the  content  of  each  appendix  and  the  approach 
used  to  generate  its  content  are  presented  in  Chapter  II. 


BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  details  of  the  research  plans  developed  have  been  influenced  by 
a  number  of  considerations.  Obviously,  the  basic  purposes  described  in 
the  contract  work  statement  have  been  primary,  but  varying  emphases  have 
been  provided  by  the  evolutionary  development  of  the  STRES  effort 
itself.  While  such  interactive  influence  was  expected  and  presumed,  the 
nature  of  such  influence  is  worth  delineation  as  background  for  relating 
the  research  plan  to  (1)  the  general  STRES  findings  and  (2)  the  ongoing 
simulation  research  programs  of  various  agencies. 

Research  and  Future  Impact 

The  development  of  the  research  plan  necessarily  involved  the 
establishment  of  priorities  among  potential  research  topics.  Such 
priorities  are  required  because  the  resources  that  will  be  available  to 
support  research  will  be  limited,  and  the  resources  available  to  support 
the  development  of  the  research  plan  itself  were  also  limited. 
Therefore,  a  principal  concern  has  been  the  identification  of  topics 
that  will  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  the  enhancement  of  future  Air 
Force  simulation  programs. 

The  research  topics  that  have  been  considered  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  research  plan  can  be  categorized,  generally,  as  either 
relating  to  simulator  utilization  or  to  simulator  technology.  Of  these 
two  categories  of  future  research,  that  related  to  simulator  utiliza¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  to  aspects  of  simulator  training  programs  or  to  the  learning 
and  transfer-of-training  processes,  is  judged  by  the  STRES  team  to  offer 
more  overall  potential  for  significant  program  enhancement  over  the  next 
5-10  years.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  research  related  to  the 
simulator  hardware/ software  technology  areas  is  not  needed;  It  is 
emphatically  needed,  and  the  research  topics  described  later  in  this 
document  reflect  this.  However,  the  findings  reported  in  the  other 
STRES  documents  support  the  conclusion  that,  in  terms  of  significant 
impact  on  future  Air  Force  simulation  programs,  the  greatest  potential 
gain  in  benefits  overall  would  seem  to  lie  in  Improved  utilization  prac¬ 
tices.  Hence,  this  leads  to  emphasis  on  the  utilization  research  area. 
The  rationale  for  this  assertion  is  described  in  following  paragraphs. 
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It  is  obvious  that  devices  of  great  potential  capability  can  be 
misused  so  as  to  produce  li*tle  or  no  training  benefit,  and  that  rela¬ 
tively  unsophisticated  devices  can  produce  considerable  training  benefit 
if  utilized  in  well  designed  device  training  programs.  These  facts  have 
received  increasing  attention  from  simulation  training  researchers  In 
recent  years.  At  one  level,  this  concern  has  dealt  with  a  series  of 
Issues  that  are  essentially  of  a  management  nature.  For  example,  the 
extent  to  which  managers  require  :'ear  specification  of  training 
objectives,  systematic  procedures  for  the  design  of  simulator  training 
programs,  adherence  to  program  requirements,  training  for  Instructor 
personnel,  proper  maintenance  of  hardware/software,  appropriate 
Integration  of  simulators  with  other  media,  and  similar  “common  sense" 
training  management  procedures,  all  relate  to  how  effectively  the 
simulator  is  utilized.*  Underlying  such  management  procedures,  however, 
are  a  number  of  significant  training  technology  questions  that  must  be 
answered  if  utilization  pr  ices  are  to  be  enhanced.  It.  is  the  seeking 
of  answers  to  these  question  that  defines  the  nature  of  required  utili¬ 
zation  research.  Such  questions  relate  to  development  of  better 
understanding  of  human  learning  in  the  simulator  context,  the  cues 
required  for  effective  sirnuli'ir  training,  the  nature  of  mediational 
processes,  the  use  of  feedback,  and  similar  concerns  that  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  underlie  simulator  utilization. 

Overview  of  Status  of  Simulation  i .1  USAF 

The  STRES  effort  has  provided  an  extensive  opportunity  to  examine 
Air  Force  simulator  programs  in  terms  of  the  equipment  and  systems 
available  currently  or  to  be  available  in  the  next  decade,  the  personnel 
Involved  with  simulation,  and  current  operational  simulator  training 
programs.  It  has  also  allowed  the  opportunity  to  examine  those  factors 
against  the  backdrop  of  future  Air  Force  training  needs  and  against 
simulator  research  accomplished  and  planned  for  the  future  by  both  Air 
Force  and  non-Air  Force  agencies.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  other 
STRES  reports  for  more  extensive  treatment  of  these  subjects,  but,  as 
background  for  the  research  program  described  in  the  present  report,  the 
following  summarization  of  STRES  findings  is  offered  with  respect  to 
utilization,  simulation  technology,  currently  planned  research  programs, 
and  future  simulator  training  needs. 


Hhe  procedural  guidance  outlined  in  the  instructional  systems 
development  (ISO)  methodology  embraced  by  all  the  services  provides  a 
sound  structure  for  identifying  functional  requirements  and  decision 
points  that  are  basic  to  sound  training  development  and  management. 
However,  ISD  requires  an  underlying  knowledge  of  human  learning,  a 
requirement  that  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  to  training  developers 
and  managers  alike.  Thus,  the  research  needed  is  not  so  much  to  better 
the  ISO  methodology  as  to  develop  the  supporting  technology  and  Infor¬ 
mation  base  on  which  ISO  rests. 
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Uti 1 ization.  Examination  of  Air  Force  operational  simulator 
utilization  practices  reveals  a  number  of  areas  of  need  for  research  on 
Improved  utilization  practices.  As  is  noted  in  the  STRES  Utilization 
report,  personnel  responsible  for  Air  Force  ATD  training  activities 
generally  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  complexity  or  nature  of  the 
training  transfer  process,  tending  to  view  It  as  a  simple,  almost 
mechanical  outcome  that  is  primarily  dependent  on  stimulus  and  response 
fidelity.  Most  operational  simulator  training  programs  observed 
reflected  the  "aircraft"  or  "inflight  training"  model  of  Instruction 
and,  consequently,  reflected  little  application  of  the  learning-related 
principles  on  which  simulation  is  (or  should  be)  based.  It  is  clear 
that  this  situation  leaves  significant  room  for  the  enhancement  of 
future  training  effectiveness  through  better  application  of  learning 
process  information.  This  situation  reflects,  in  part,  inadequacies  of 
dissemination  of  that  which  is  known  with  reference  to  effective 
simulator  utilization.  While  a  good  deal  is  presently  known  about 
effective  simulator  utilization,  the  situation  also  reflects  certain 
inadequacies  in  our  understanding  of  transfer,  mediation,  feedback,  and 
similar  learning-related  factors  that  underlie  simulation.  Stated 
differently,  there  are  still  significant  gaps  in  the  technology  and  data 
bases  that  support  simulator  training. 

As  a  result,  the  research  program  that  follows  reflects  very 
strongly  this  concern  with  learning  and  other  factors  related  to  utili¬ 
zation.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  emphases  al  reac(y  emerging  In  the 
simulation  research  programs  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  other  services 
reflect  very  strongly  a  concern  with  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
operational  applications  of  simulation  in  military  flight  training 
programs,  particularly  at  the  unit  level. 

Simulation  technology.  The  Air  Force  has  In  hand  or  in  procurement 
ATDs  that  represent  highly  advanced  simulator  technology.  This  tech¬ 
nology  is  adequate  to  provide  needed  training  capability  in  many  areas. 
But,  the  utilization  technology  base  must  be  expanded  If  the  training 
potential  of  existing  ATD  technology  is  to  be  realized.  However,  there 
are  other  significant  areas  of  ATD  technology  need  in  addition  to  utili¬ 
zation.  Clearly,  the  increasing  application  of  simulation  to  the 
various  areas  of  visual  task  learning  carries  with  It  the  need  for 
significant  visual  technology  developments.  Many  of  these  needs  are 
being  met  by  projects  that  are  presently  underway  or  are  provided  for  in 
existing  Air  Force  research  plans.  However,  additional  explorations  of 
visual  cue  requirements  for  specific  tasks  are  recommended  here. 
Similarly,  It  is  the  position  of  the  STRES  team  that  certain  research  on 
motion  cues  and  motion-force  cueing  mechanisms  Is  required. 

While  there  exist  many  instructional  support  features  (ISF)  on 
current  simulators,  the  most  needed  research  related  to  ISF  would  seem 
to  be  more  of  the  utilization  variety,  e.g.,  how  to  use  ISF  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  reference  to  Instructional  process  control  through  feedback 
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and  guidance,  than  of  the  simulation  hardware/ software  type.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  training-related  aspects  of  ATD  design  that 
warrant  attention.  For  example,  the  general  design  of  the  instructor- 
operator  station  (IOS),  the  nature  of  information  displays  (e.g.,  visual 
system  displays)  for  the  instructor,  and  system  requirements  related  to 
performance  measurement  systems  are  ATD  technology  areas  in  which  future 
research  should  be  beneficial. 

Current  research  programs.  As  has  been  noted,  there  already  exists 
in  Air  Force  and  other  service  research  plans  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
research  dealing  with  operational  applications  of  simulation.  Most  past 
simulator  research  has  focused  on  initial  skill  acquisition  training  in 
undergraduate  pilot  training  (UPT)  and  aircraft  transition  training  at 
the  combat  crew  training  (CCT)  level,  but  the  emphasis  is  moving  toward 
research  on  operational  combat  skills  and  the  needs  of  units  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  training  (CT)  area.  One  consequence  of  this  change  in  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  the  highlighting  of  complex  visual  simulation  needs  such  as 
In  the  air-to-air  combat  area. 

This  emphasis  on  operational  training  is  evident  in  the  current 
simulation  research  plans  for  all  the  services,  and  it  reflects  their 
general  concern  with  making  ATD  operational  utilization  more  beneficial 
to  units.  It  appears  to  the  STRES  team  that  utilization  benefits  will 
be  further  enhanced  by  an  additional  emphasis  on  learning  process 
research,  as  previously  described.  Thus,  the  current  service  research 
program  emphases  in  simulation  technology  (e.g.,  visual,  motion,  and 
performance  measurement)  and  on  operational  training  seem  highly 
appropriate  to  the  USAF  simulation  research  needs  as  sensed  by  the  STRES 
team,  but  such  efforts  should  be  supported  by  additional  research  on  the 
learning  process  as  It  relates  to  simulation  and  simulator  training. 

Future  simulation  programs.  The  Air  Force  has  initiated  a  series 
of  major  simulator  procurement  programs  which  represent  a  substantial 
investment.  These  programs  will  be  aimed,  largely,  at  the  training 
needs  of  operational  units.  Thus,  in  examining  the  nature  of  future  Air 
Force  simulation  programs,  it  is  apparent  that  the  major  "frontier"  will 
be  in  the  use  of  simulation  to  support  combat  skills  training  at  the  CT 
level.  The  principal  value  of  future  simulation  will  not  be  so  much  to 
replace  aircraft  time,  though  this  will  continue  to  be  of  concern,  but 
as  a  means  of  training  critical  combat  skills  that  can  only  or  best  be 
trained  through  simulation  approaches. 

As  a  result  of  this  CT  emphasis,  the  major  areas  of  simulation 
technology  need  will  be  those  related  to  tactical  skills,  e.g.,  visual 
and  motion  system  technology,  performance  measurement  and  combat  skills 
assessment  technology.  However,  as  noted,  full  realization  of  training 
benefits  from  advances  In  these  simulation  technology  areas  will  require 
advances  In  the  training  technology  that  is  basic  to  both  simulator 
design  and  use. 
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Technology  Transfer 


The  research  proposed  here  involves  a  program  of  experimental 
studies,  many  of  which  are  programmatic  in  nature.  Most  programmatic 
research  efforts  involve  a  variety  of  specific  projects  that  are 
structured  to  allow  progress  toward  an  overall  goal  of  development  of  an 
information  data  base  sufficient  to  allow  effective  application  across  a 
variety  of  situations.  In  the  case  of  simulation  research,  or  research 
on  training  generally,  the  actual  applications  to  Air  Force  operational 
training  problems  typically  will  be  made  by  personnel  who,  by  and  large, 
are  not  professional  training  technologists,  education  researchers,  or 
education  specialists;  application  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
pilots. 

In  order  for  such  "lay"  applications  of  the  various  simulation  and 
training  technologies  to  be  effective,  the  following  conditions  must  be 
met.  First,  the  technology  base  must  be  sound  and  derive  from  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  well  conducted  research.  Second,  the  technology  must  be 
stated  in  a  form  capable  of  successful  implementation  by  nontech- 
nological  personnel,  i.e.,  the  technology  must  be  transferable  for 
application.  One  aspect  of  such  transfer  involves  the  development  of  a 
data  or  information  base  sufficient  to  support  applications.  However, 
even  if  these  conditions  are  met,  there  exists  a  final  condition  or 
need;  there  must  be  some  mechanism  to  effect  the  actual  transfer. 

One  mechanism  that  can  be  most  useful  in  the  transfer  process  is 
the  use  of  carefully  developed  demonstration  programs.  In  fact,  for 
this  particular  situation,  it  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  demon¬ 
stration  is  essential  to  effective  technology  transfer. 

One  of  the  principal  and  most  pervasive  problems  noted  in  opera¬ 
tional  simulator  training  programs  observed  by  the  STRES  team  was  the 
persistent  use  of  the  "aircraft  training  model"  with  its  emphasis  on 
physical  and  stimulus  fidelity  (as  opposed  to  cue  fidelity  and 
mediation).  Effective  utilization  of  simulation  often  Involves  proce¬ 
dures  that  are  at  variance  with  the  "aircraft  training  model,"  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  actual  use  made  of  an  ATD  under  the  aircraft  model  may 
be  relatively  ineffective.  The  demonstration  program  can  make  these 
differences  in  utilization  models  understood  by  applications  personnel 
and  can  provide  convincing  evidence  concerning  the  advantages  of  the 
"simulator  training  model."  Such  evidence  is  critical  to  acceptance  and 
proper  implementation  of  training  practices  and  procedures  that  may  be 
outside  the  flight  experience  or  expectancies  of  the  typical  pilot. 

Recent  AFHRl  studies  of  the  efficacy  of  simulation*  in  the  teaching 
of  air-to-ground  weapons  delivery  skills  for  A-10  pilots  illustrate  the 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  simulation  exhibited  a  number 
of  areas  of  simulator-aircraft  variance  in  terms  of  physical  and 
stimulus/response  fidelity. 
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advantages  of  a  demonstration,  both  for  increasing  user  acceptance  of 
simulation  and  for  making  manifest  the  details  of  the  training  tech¬ 
nology  involved.  This  particular  demonstration  was  carried  out  in  the 
context  of  an  experimental  research  study,  a  fact  which  illustrates  that 
a  demonstration  need  not  be  outside  the  bounds  of  a  research  program. 
In  any  event,  the  potential  of  demonstration  as  a  part  of  the  technology 
transfer  process  is  considerable.  It  is  felt  that  with  reference  to 
more  effective  implementation  of  simulator  training  in  the  Air  Force,  it 
is  a  critical  factor,  one  worthy  of  attention. 
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II.  APPROACH 


The  approach  employed  to  develop  the  research  plans  consisted  of 
five  major  activities.  These  were:  (1)  the  Identification  of  data  base 
needs  and  generation  of  potential  research  topics  that  addressed  those 
needs;  (2)  comparison  of  the  potential  research  topics  with  existing 
research  plans  of  simulator  research  organizations  to  eliminate  topics 
that  duplicated  or  overlapped  with  the  existing  plans;  (3)  assessment  of 
the  relative  priority  of  the  remaining  potential  research  topics;  (4) 
review  by  the  Air  Force  of  the  topics  and  their  assessed  priorities;  and 
(5)  selection  of  high  priority  topics  for  detailed  consideration  and 
preparation  of  research  plans  for  those  topics. 


GENERATION  OF  THE  LISTING  OF  POTENTIAL  RESEARCH  TOPICS 

The  objectives  of  the  first  activity  were  to  determine  major  gaps 
that  existed  in  the  state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  ATDs,  i.e.,  the 
identification  of  data  base  needs,  and  to  develop  a  listing  of  potential 
research  topics  that  addressed  those  needs.  As  discussed  In  Chapter  I, 
the  identification  process  was  focused  in  terms  of  the  needs  to  which 
the  STRES  project  was  responsive  and  toward  which  future  Air  Force 
research  could  be  addressed. 

Sources  of  Information  Concerning  Data  Base  Needs 

Information  concerning  data  base  needs  was  derived  from  three  major 
sources.  These  were:  (1)  the  technical  literature;  (2)  site  visit 
observations  and  interviews  with  personnel  involved  In  aircrew  training, 
ATD  design  and  production,  ATD  procurement,  and  ATD  training  research 
and  development;  and  (3)  the  analyses  conducted  as  part  of  Phase  II. 

Literature  review.  To  provide  Information  for  the  entire  Phase  II 
effort,  extensive  computer  and  manual  searches  were  made  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  literature.  More  than  400  documents  were  Identified  during  these 
searches  as  being  useful  for  STRES  purposes.  These  documents  were 
reviewed  to  determine  the  current  state  of  knowledge  concerning  ATD 
design  and  utilization.  At  this  stage  of  the  study,  gaps  were  Iden¬ 
tified  through  analysis  of  training  problems  and  ATD  design  issues 
reported  in  the  documents.  Furthermore,  research  was  identified  that 
was  incomplete  or  Inadequate  for  current  data  base  needs. 

In  addition  to  this  general  review,  evaluative  abstracts  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  200  of  the  articles  as  part  of  the  overall  Phase  II  effort. 
(These  abstracts  are  published  in  a  separate  report).  The  abstracting 
process  was  particularly  useful  in  the  Identification  of  data  base 
needs,  because  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  In-depth  analysis  of 
research  Issues  and  of  the  adequacy  with  which  they  had  been  studied. 
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Site  visits.  A  major  aspect  of  the  overall  Phase  II  data  collec¬ 
tion  TFTort~Tnvol  ved  site  visits  to  a  number  cf  aircrew  training,  ATD 
manufacturing,  ATD  procurement,  and  aviation  training  R&D  organizations. 
Organizations  visited  are  shown  In  Appendix  A. 

The  Information  sought  during  Interviews  varied  with  the  type  of 
site  visited  and  with  the  responsibilities  of  individuals  comprising 
each  Interview  team.  Personnel  interviewed  included  those  actively 
involved  in  ATD  training  and  its  management;  persons  involved  in  ATD 
procurement,  testing,  and  support;  command  personnel;  industry 
representatives;  and  persons  actively  involved  with  ATD  research  and 
development.  The  structure  for  these  contacts  was  provided  by  interview 
guides.  Copies  of  the  guides  used,  as  well  as  discussions  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathered,  appear  in  the  first  four  of  the  STRES  reports. 

As  part  of  each  interview,  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  ATD 
training  or  ATD  design  problems  that  they  believed  should  be  addressed. 
Personnel  at  simulator  research  organizations  were  also  queried  con¬ 
cerning  their  current  research  programs  and  plans  for  future  research, 
and  the  facilities  they  had  available  or  would  have  available  in  the 
near  future  for  ATD  research. 

STRES  project  analyses.  Analyses  that  were  conducted  to  support 
the  preparation  of  the  Fidelity,  Instructional  Features,  Utilization, 
and  Cost  reports  also  served  in  the  identification  of  data  deficiencies 
These  analyses  focused  on  the  assessment  of  the  information  collected 
through  the  literature  review  and  site  visits  and  the  development  of 
general  guidance  for  the  design  and  use  of  ATDs.  As  part  of  the  analy¬ 
ses,  ATD  design  and  utilization  questions  were  identified  for  which 
guidance  could  not  currently  be  specified  with  a  high  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

Procedures  for  Initial  Preparation  of  Research  Topics 

Based  on  their  interpretation  of  the  information  collected  or 
generated  from  the  above  sources,  STRES  team  members  were  asked  to 
record  their  ideas  for  potential  research  throughout  the  course  of  Phase 
II  data  collection  and  analysis  activities.  At  the  end  of  these  activi¬ 
ties,  potential  research  topics  were  solicited  from  each  member  of  the 
STRES  team.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  generation  of  topics  that  would 
address  critical  Air  Force  ATD  training  problems  and  that  would  be 
feasible  to  conduct  in  the  near  future  with  existing  research  facili¬ 
ties. 


The  initial  collection  of  potential  research  topics  yielded  some 
130  items.  To  facilitate  their  review,  the  topics  were  organized 
according  to  the  content  of  the  proposed  research  (e.g.,  ATD  design 
questions,  training  methods  and  techniques,  instructor  management,  and 
performance  measurement) . 


COMPARISON  WITH  EXISTING  RESEARCH  PLANS 


Since  It  would  be  of  little  utility  to  develop  detailed  research 
plans  for  topics  that  duplicated  or  overlapped  with  research  already 
planned  by  ATD  research  organizations,  the  potential  research  topics 
generated  by  STRES  team  numbers  were  compared  to  projects  planned  by 
agencies  conducting  ATD  research  within  the  topical  focus  of  STRES. 

Collection  of  Information  -Concerning  Existing  Research  Plans 

Agencies  whose  research  plans  were  considered  to  be  of  interest 
included  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Scientific  Research,  the  Naval  Training  Equipment  Center,  the  Navy's 
Training  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Group,  the  Fort  Rucker  Field  Unit  of 
the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  the 
Army's  Project  Manager  fbr  Training  Devices,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Langley  Research  Center.  Several  of  these  agencies  were  visited  by 
STRES  team  members  during  the  Phase  II  data  collection  effort  (see 
Appendix  A).  Documents  were  obtained,  where  available,  that  described 
current  research  projects  and  plans,  such  as  five  year  plans  and  work 
unit  summaries. *  In  addition,  when  necessary,  personnel  at  these 
organizations  were  interviewed  concerning  their  projects  and  plans  in 
order  to  clarify  the  nature  of  their  research.  Since  the  Phase  II 
effort  was  29  months  long,  these  personnel  were  also  recontacted 
throughout  the  effort  by  telephone  and  mail  to  identify  changes  in  plans 
that  had  occurred  during  Phase  II. 
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Formal  five-year  planning  documents  were  available  to  the  STRES 
team  from  only  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  Citations  for  the  latest  such  documents 
relevant  to  tne  STRES  effort  are  given  below.  For  those  agencies  for 
which  the  project  team  had  no  formal  plan  documents,  information  was 
sought  through  discussions  with  research  personnel  and  through  review  of 
less  formal  items  such  as  work  unit  summaries,  memoranda,  and  letters. 

The  formal  documents  used  were: 

aFive-Year  Plan  for  R&D  in  Aircrew  Performance.  Arlington, 
VA:  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 

Social  Sciences,  1978. 

bAir  Force  Aircrew  Training  Devices  Master  Plan.  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB ,  OH!  Deputy  for  Development  Planning, 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  March  1978. 

CFlying  Training  Research  Plan  1978-1982.  Brooks  AFB,  TX: 
Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  March  1978. 

dLetter,  Commander  AFHRL(FT)  to  AFHRL/XR,  Subject,  AFHRL/FT 
FY  81-85  Research  and  Technology  Plan.  30  July  1979. 
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Procedures  for  Comparing  Topics  with  Plans 

To  facilitate  their  coordinated  review,  each  of  the  potential 
research  topics  generated  by  the  STRES  team  was  annotated  with  respect 
to  the  ongoing  or  planned  projects,  if  any,  that  were  similar  to  the 
research  topic.  If  a  topic  appeared  to  overlap  substantially  with  an 
already  planned  project,  then  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference 
were  also  noted  in  the  annotation. 

This  annotated  topic  list  was  then  reviewed  by  the  senior  members 
of  the  STRES  team.  During  this  review,  each  topic  was  analyzed  and 
discussed  with  respect  to  its  similarity  to  existing  plans  or  to  other 
topics  that  had  been  suggested.  Topics  that  overlapped  or  duplicated 
existing  plans  were  eliminated  from  consideration  for  expansion  into 
detailed  research  plans. 

These  topics  were  retained  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  inclusion 
In  the  present  report.  They  appear  in  Appendix  D,  which  lists  all 
topics,  whether  developed  into  detailed  research  plans  or  not.  However, 
potential  research  topics  that  were  redundant  with  topics  suggested  by 
other  STRES  team  members  were  reduced  into  a  single  topic  that  included 
all  aspects  of  the  research  that  was  suggested  originally. 

The  topics  that  survived  this  review  served  as  input  to  the  next 
activity. 


PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENT  OF  PRIORITY 

Given  the  impractical  1  ty  of  conducting  research  on  all  of  these 
topics  during  Phase  III  of  STRES,  the  potential  research  topics  were 
classified  with  respect  to  tt.eir  priority  for  research.  This  classifi¬ 
cation  then  served  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  selection  of  topics  as 
subjects  for  detailed  research  plans.  The  following  paragraphs  discuss 
the  steps  that  were  employed  i.i  the  classification  procedure. 

Initial  Review  of  the  Topics 

The  list  of  remaining  potential  research  topics,  with  Information 
pertaining  to  the  source  of  the  topics,  rationale,  and  expected  impact, 
was  circulated  among  selected  members  of  the  STRES  team  for  their 
review.  To  provide  a  standard  basis  for  review  of  the  topics  and  also 
for  communication  between  reviewers  concerning  the  topics,  the  STRES 
team  members  were  asked  to  rate  the  topics  on  three  dimensions.  These 
dimensions  were:  (1)  the  priority  that  the  members  felt  the  Air  Force 
should  give  to  the  research  topic  based  on  the  magnitude  and  criticality 
of  the  operational  training  problems  that  the  research  would  address; 
(2)  research  feasibility  in  terms  of  the  amenability  of  the  problem  to  a 
research  approach  and  also  the  extent  to  which  operational  constraints 
would  restrict  the  research;  and  (3)  delay  of  payoff  for  the  research  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  time  expected  to  elapse  before  the  results  of  the 
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research  would  impact  on  Air  Force  training  programs.  The  listing  of 
high  value  tasks  and  issues,  previously  mentioned,  provided  a  background 
for  this  review  of  the  topics.  That  Information  was  integrated  by  the 
team  members  with  their  experiences  over  the  course  of  the  STRES 
project. 

Analysis  of  the  Initial  Review 

The  STRES  team  members  who  reviewed  the  topics  were  then  convened 
as  a  group  to  discuss  the  topics  and  their  ratings  of  them.  The  group 
discussion  was  employed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  final  classification  of 
the  topics.  It  allowed  full  exchange  of  information  concerning  the 
topics  and  elaboration  of  the  rationale  for  their  submission.  As  a 
result  of  the  group  discussion,  certain  of  the  topics  were  rewritten  in 
ways  that  better  reflected  the  group's  consensus  view  of  the  topic,  and 
some  new  topics  were  generated  that  the  group  felt  better  addressed 
significant  problems.  Largely,  these  revisions  were  matters  of  elimi¬ 
nating  redundancies.  This  pruning  and  revision  of  the  topics  resulted 
In  a  listing  of  111  topical  Items  that  served  as  Input  to  the  next  step. 

Classification  of  the  Topics 

Following  the  group  discussion,  the  STRES  team  members  were  asked 
to  review  the  list  of  111  potential  research  topics,  as  modified  in  the 
previous  step,  and  independently  to  classify  the  topics  Into  one  of 
three  categories.  These  categories  were:  (1)  a  high  priority  category 
for  those  topics  believed  to  warrant  development  Into  detailed  research 
plans  because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  potential  impact  on  critical  Air 
Force  ATD  training  problems;  (2)  a  secondary  priority  category  for 
topics  deemed  to  be  significant  issues  for  research,  but  of  lesser 
impact  than  those  in  the  first  group;  and  (3)  an  exclusion  category  for 
those  topics  judged  not  to  warrant  research  because  they  were  either 
fundamentally  not  issues  requiring  experimental  research  (e.g.,  certain 
management  issues),  were  not  amenable  to  research,  were  issues  for  which 

additional  research  was  not  required,  or  were  judged  to  be  of  little 

operational  impact  or  concern  to  the  Air  Force. 

Review  of  the  Classification 

The  STRES  tear  members  who  classified  the  topics  were  convened 
again  for  a  group  discussion  of  the  classifications  they  had  made.  Each 
topic,  along  with  Its  assigned  classifications,  was  reviewed  Individ¬ 
ually.  When  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion,  the  reasons  for  the 

divergence  were  discussed,  and  members  were  allowed  to  modify  their 

classification  as  warranted  by  the  discussion. 

Following  the  discussion  of  all  topics,  a  tally  was  made  of  the 
classifications  assigned  to  each  topic.  This  tally  was  then  employed  to 
place  each  topic  Into  one  of  three  groups.  These  groups  were:  (1) 
topics  that  had  been  recommended  by  at  least  one  team  member  for  Inclu¬ 
sion  In  the  high  priority  listing;  (2)  topics  that  were  classified  by 
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or  more  members  In  the  secondary  category  and  that  had  not  been 
classified  by  anyone  in  the  high  priority  category;  and  (3)  topics  that 
.  .1  been  classified  by  participants  in  the  exclusion  category. 

These  three  groupings  were  then  provided  to  the  Air  Force  for  preliml- 
”0,,  v  >’ev1ew  and  comment. 


.  U.v:D' VATION  OF  TOPIC  LISTINGS  WITH  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Co  obtain  an  independent  review  of  the  topics  and  their  assigned 
lass. fications,  the  list  of  111  potential  research  topics,  classified 
•I -o  the  three  groups  discussed  above,  was  submitted  to  representatives 
t  e  Air  Force  for  review  and  comment  (the  full  list  of  topics  pro- 
■.'-d  if)  tne  Air  Force  Is  presented  in  Appendix  D).  This  review  was 
:  .,i.  - 1 1  sued  in  two  phases.  The  first  consisted  of  a  briefing  of  AFHRL 
*  ..cn.'v}!  by  STKES  team  members  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Flying  Training 
rv>  Division  of  the  AFHRL  (.AFHRL/FT).^  Each  topic  and  the  classifica- 
fior  assigned  it  by  the  STRES  team  was  reviewed  individually  during  the 
~ i . i 5 -  Reasons  for  the  classifications  were  presented,  and  the 

i 1  locations  were  discussed  by  the  assembled  personnel  in  both  sup¬ 
portive  ana  exceptive  terms,  as  appropriate.  In  the  second  phase,  the 
‘i.plc  listing  was  reviewed  over  a  one  month  period,  and  written  comments 
then  sjbmitted  through  the  AFHRL  Contracting  Officer's  Technical 
Re  rt  sgr.tatl ve  (COTR)  to  the  STRES  project  team  for  integration  as  addi- 
l  /i-d1  information. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  these  inputs  were  provided  as 
i  afc.mational  and  not  directive  in  nature.  It  is  virtually  inevitable 
chat  -.here  will  be  areas  of  disagreement  across  agencies  and  individuals 
n  ary  assessment  of  the  » dative  importance  and  criticality  of  research 
project  needs  such  as  in  the  present  case.  However,  the  Air  Force  took 
a  fiim  position  that  the  ultimate  output  of  Step  5  of  STRES  should  be  a 
r  .-search  plan  that  represented  the  integrated  experience  and  views  of 
the  STRES  project  team  in  an  independent  manner.  Air  Force  views 
expressed  in  these  coordination  activities,  then,  were  viewed  as  addi- 


conslderation 
the  research 


Hor ; 1  data  for  consideration  by  the  team,  but  not  as  directive 
guU.i.!ce.  Thus,  the  research  plan  described  in  this  document  does 
•'.'present  such  an  independent  assessment  by  the  STRES  project  team  and, 
as  such,  may  be  at  variance  with  some  of  the  coordination  comments 
received. 

In  turn,  the  Air  rorce  will  view  the  plans  submitted  here  as  an 
<nput  for  Its  consideration  with  reference  to  Phase  III  of  the  STRES 
project.  Final  priorities  in  that  regard  will  be  established  by  the  Air 
Force  and  will  be  based  on  the  relationships  between  the  topics 
described  in  this  report  and  the  official  research  plans  for  AFHRL  that 
exist  now  or  will  exist  in  the  future.  Official  plans  necessarily 
change  as  service  needs  and  policies  change,  so  priorities  (as  even¬ 
tually  established  by  the  Air  Force)  for  the  topics  presented  in  this 
report,  may  change  also.  For  this  reason,  the  rationale  underlying  each 


Inow  the  Operations  Training  Division  (AFHRL/OT). 
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of  the  topics  and  plans  presented  here  is  given  so  that  the  rationale 
can  be  examined  for  its  continuing  validity  in  light  of  future  changes. 


RESEARCH  PLAN  PREPARATION 

The  first  part  of  this  final  Step  5  activity  consisted  of  the 
selection  of  topics  for  expansion  into  detailed  research  plans.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  comprehensive  basis  for  the  selection  process,  a  final  listing  of 
topics  was  prepared  that  included  the  following  information  for  each 
topic:  (1)  the  comments  made  by  AFHRL  either  at  the  briefing  or  In 

written  reply,  (21  the  comments  by  STRES  Advisory  Team  members;  (3)  the 
classification  of  the  topic  into  one  of  the  three  levels  of  priority  by 
STRES  team  members;  and  (4)  the  number  of  STRES  team  members  who  had 
classified  the  topic  originally  into  the  highest  priority  grouping. 

Based  on  this  information,  the  topics  were  grouped  into  a  final  set 
of  four  categories.  The  categories  employed  are:  (1)  topics  th<t  are 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  improvement  of  current  ATD  training  or  to 
the  development  of  future  ATD  training  programs;  (2)  topics  that  are 
important  with  respect  to  their  impact  in  ATD  training,  but  which  should 
be  of  a  lesser  priority  than  topics  in  the  first  group  with  respect  to 
competition  for  scarce  RAD  funding;  (3)  topics  that  could  provide  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  be  potentially  useful  in  the  improvement  of  ATD 
training,  but  whose  potential  impact  Is  significantly  less  than  that 
possible  with  topics  in  the  first  two  categories;  and  (4)  topics  that 
should  not  or  could  not  be  addressed  through  experimental  research. 

Topics  in  the  first  group  became  the  subjects  of  detailed  research 
plans.  These  plans,  which  are  presented  In  Appendix  B,  Include  the 
following  information:  (1)  statement  of  the  problem;  (2)  suggested 

experimental  methodology;  (3)  comments  concerning  types  and  numbers  of 
subjects;  (4)  data  collection  plans  and  data  analysis  procedures;  (5) 
facilities  and  recommended  locations  for  the  research;  (6)  projected 
schedules  for  accomplishment  of  the  research;  and  (7)  manpower  require¬ 
ments. 

Topics  In  the  second  group  are  also  the  subjects  of  research  plans, 
but  the  plans  for  these  topics  are  of  lesser  detail  than  those  for  the 
first  group.  These  plans  are  presented  In  Appendix  C. 

Topics  In  the  third  group  are  Included  in  the  Appendix  D  listing  of 
research  topics  submitted  to  the  Air  Force  for  coordination  purposes. 
Topics  in  the  fourth  group,  the  exclusion  category,  are  also  noted  In 
Appendix  D. 
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III.  OVERVIEW 


INTRODUCTION 

The  detailed  research  plans  for  some  21  topics  judged  of  highest 
priority  are  contained  In  Appendix  8.  The  topics  are  Interrelated  In  a 
variety  of  ways  and  do  not  represent  Isolated  research  fragments  with  no 
Integrative  unity.  Further,  the  program  presented  here  should  not  be 
viewed  in  Isolation  from  research  activities  already  planned  or 
programmed  in  the  AFHRL/OT  simulation  research  plan.  Rather,  the  present, 
program  and  the  topical  areas  that  comprise  it  represent  those  aeas  of 
incremental  emphasis  that  the  STRES  team  feels,  based  on  its  collective 
experiences,  will  provide  a  more  comprehensive  research  and  technology 
base  for  future  Air  Force  simulator  procurement  and  utilization  programs. 

A  research  program  can  be  viewed  as  comprised  of  a  series  of  pro¬ 
jects  that  provide  the  necessary  enabling  mechanisms  or  knowledge  case  tc 
achieve  one  or  more  general  objectives.  In  the  present  case  those 
general  objectives  relate  to  the  eventual  implementation  of  siauiatoi 
training  programs  in  the  Air  Force  that  are  both  training  end  cost 
effective.  A  major  emphasis  in  those  future  simulator  training  programs 
vill  be  the  training  of  advanced  combat  skills,  particularly  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  training  (CT)  content.  More  specifically,  then,  the  goa1 s  of 
tne  simulator  research  program  can  be  viewed  as  the  provision  of  the 
technology  base  necessary  to  effective  training  support  for  the  w'de 
variety  of  operational  aircraft  the  Air  Force  will  employ  in  th“  1980s 
and  beyond.  Some  cf  the  research  projects  presented  here  will  support 
all  or  most  aircraft  systems  (e.g.,  performance  measurement  research, 
visual  -ys terns  research),  while  others  may  be  more  restricted  in  their 
appl ication. 

For  purposes  cf  discussion,  the  projects  are  classified  into  two 
major  group1ngs--s1mul ation  technology  and  utilization  technology, 
within  each  of  these  groupings,  several  major  research  thrust  areas  are 
identified.  The  in dividual  projects  described  in  Appendix  B  are  distrib¬ 
uted  over  these  major  thrust  areas.  Table  1  provides  an  overview  of  the 
thrusts  and  projects  in  each  of  the  two  major  technology  areas.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  order  of  listing  In'  Table  1  is  for  convenience 
of  exposition  and  does  not  imply  anything  concerning  relative  priorities 
among  these  topics. 
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TABLE  1.  DETAILED  RESEARCH  PLAN  TOPICS 

I.  UTILIZATION  TECHNOLOGY 

A.  Instructional  Process 

1.  Feedback  and  guidance  in  ATD  instruction 

B.  Evaluation/Measurement  and  Instructional  Process  Control 

1.  Evaluation  of  student  performance 

2.  Evaluation  of  crew  performance 

C.  ATD  Instructor  Factors 

1.  Instructor  training 

2.  Instructor  evaluation 

D.  Locus  of  Control  in  ATD  Instruction 
1.  Self-Instruction  in  ATDs 

E.  Skill/Task  Oriented  Research 

1.  Advanced  cognitive  skills 

2.  Tactics  development  and  dissemination 

3.  Crew  training 

4.  Extended  team  training 

5.  Operational  training  programs 
6-  Operational  tasks 


II.  SIMULATION  TECHNOLOGY 

A.  Models  for  ATD  Design 

1.  Model  for  predicting  ATD  training  effectiveness 

2.  ATDs  in  proficiency  evaluation 

B.  Visual  Cues 

1.  Visual  cue  requirements 

2.  Scene  content 
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C.  Motion-Force  Cues 

1.  Motion-force  cue  requi rements 

2.  Motion-force  cueing  mechanisms 

D.  Instructional  Functions 

1.  Displays  of  the  external  visual  scene 

2.  Instructor  location 

3.  Remote  display  terminals 


It  should  be  noted  in  examining  the  projects  listed  in  Table  1  that 
the  overall  emphasis  is  on  utilization.  Even  those  projects  catcqoci zed 
as  "Simulation  Technology"  have  a  strong  underlay  of  concern  with 
utilization.  As  has  been  noted  previously,  current  AFHRL/OT  research 
planning  reflects  a  need  for  research  targeting  operational  utilization 
needs,  and  the  projects  presented  here,  with  their  basic  orientation 
toward  learning  process  research,  along  with  those  described  in  cur  ent 
AFHRL  plans,  will  allow  significant  enhancement  of  future  All  Force 
simulator  training.  The  present  projects  treat  learnir.g  and 
instructional  process  factors  that  are  critical  to  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  training. 

The  following  discussion  explains  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of 
the  various  topics.  Also,  some  of  the  ac  oss-topic  relationships  are 
treated,  as  we1!  as  relationships  between  the  topics  and  various  aspects 
of  Air  Force  simulation  and  training  requirements. 


UTILIZATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Observations  made  during  STRES  concerning  current  simulator  utili¬ 
zation  practices  suggest  that  considerable  improvement  could  result  if 
simulator  devices  and  training  programs  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
learning  task  analysis  rather  than  from  an  operational  task  analysis. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  analysis  of  leaning 
problems  and  how  the  ATD  and  its  training  program  can  best  address  .mse 
problems.  Thus,  the  focus  would  be  placed  more  heavily  on  cue-respo-  se 
discriminations  and  generalizations  that  comprise  skills,  and  on 


Though  not  included  here  as  a  primary  research  topic,  research  to 
develop  a  leaning  task  analysis  methodology  was  suggested  as  a  research 
topic  (see  Appendix  C). 
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Instructional  process  factors  such  as  diagnosis,  feedback,  guidance,  and 
mediation.  These  Issues  are  common  to  all  training  situations,  not  just 
to  the  use  of  ATDs.  Thus,  there  are  broad  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
casting  future  research  in  a  more  general  context  than  one  that  is 
narrowly  constricted  to  ATD  questions.  However,  sight  should  not  be  lost 
of  the  unique  aspects  of  ATD  utilization  problems. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that,  while  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
the  rationale  for  developing  simulators  is  to  allow  facllitative  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  learning  process  variables  without  the  restrictive 
constraints  of  the  "real  world,"  there  often  seems  to  be  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  attention  to  such  variables  in  the  design  of  the  ATDs 
themselves  and  of  the  programs  for  their  utilization.  The  concern  is 
usually  with  real  world  fidelity  and  the  operational  task,  rather  than 
with  instructional  facility  and  the  learning  task. 

The  ISO  methodology,  which,  at  least  nominally,  underlies  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Air  Force  training  media  and  programs, *  provides  an  appropriate 
framework  for  directing  attention  to  instructional  process  concerns  and 
does  provide  for  some  learning  analysis  functions.  However,  it  provides 
only  general  guidance  concerning  how  to  apply  such  analyses.  General 
guidance  that  feedback,  for  example,  is  necessary  to  learning  is  not 
sufficient  to  the  needs  of  either  the  device  designer  or  of  the  device 
training  program  developer.  What  is  needed  is  a  specific  information 
base  covering  factors  such  as  how  to  provide  feedback,  when  to  provide 
it,  how  to  handle  the  task  spe.ifics  of  feedback,  and  similar 
instructional  management  factors.  As  loted,  it  is  in  the  facilitation  o7 
the  manipulation  and  management  of  such  learning  process  factors  that  tie 
real  essence  and  reason  for  simulation  lie.  Yet,  in  most  devices  end 
programs  such  factors  are  seemingly  ignored. 

The  utilization  research  suggested  here  is  aimed  at  extending  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  learning  analysis  methodology  and  other  instructional 
factors  as  they  relate  to  simulation.  One  major  thrust,  then,  deals  with 
instructional  process  factors.  Another  concerns  the  role  of  measurement 
and  evaluation  as  factors  in  controlling  or  managing  the  instructional 
process.  The  ATD  instructor  represents  another  major  variable  in  the 
quality  of  utilization,  so  there  is  a  research  thrust  concerned  with 
instructor-related  factors.  The  locus  of  control  of  instruction 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  official  acceptance  of  ISO 
by  the  Air  Force  for  a  number  of  years,  none  of  the  continuation  training 
simulator  programs  observed  in  STRES  had  been  developed  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  ISD  input.  Further,  the  actual  role  of  ISO  or  systematic 
learning  analysis  in  determining  the  requirements  for  or  design  of  ATDs 
must  be  viewed  as  minimal.  In  practice  it  has  been  difficult  to  initiate 
ISD  efforts  sufficiently  in  advance  for  them  to  influence  training 
hardware  design  efforts. 
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(i.e.,  trainee,  device,  or  instructor)  Is  still  another  concern  treated. 
Finally,  though  not  so  directly  concerned  with  instructional  processes 
per  se,  there  is  a  thrust  of  research  concerned  with  specific  operational 
tasks,  skills,  or  programs.  This  latter  thrust  is  appllcations-oriented 
in  a  more  specific  manner  than  are  the  others  mentioned.  While  these 
appl  ications-oriented  projects  are  not  demonstrations,  in  the  sense 
discussed  previously  with  reference  to  technology  transfer  problems,  they 
will  have  some  demonstration  value  in  addition  to  their  research  value. 
Their  principal  function  Is  as  prototype  studies  in  programmatic 
research.  The  prototypical  study  may  then  be  repeated  for  other  opera¬ 
tional  tasks,  as  appropriate. 

Instructional  Process 


One  project  is  described  in  Appendix  B  dealing  directly  with 
instructional  process  variables.  While  there  are  numerous  other  aspects 
of  instructional  processes  on  which  beneficial  research  could  be 
conducted,^  the  one  j udged  to  have  sufficient  priority  for  Inclusion  is 
research  on  feedback  and  guidance  as  they  affect  simulator  training  of 
aircrew  skills  and  supporting  mediation  processes.  In  addition,  these 
factors  are  integral  in  many  of  the  other  research  topics  recommended. 
The  potential  instructional  process  topics  not  included  were  omitted  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  are  treated  in  research  that  Is  already 
planned  or  are  part  of  other  research  topics  treated  here.  Some  are 
nonexperimental  in  nature,  while  for  others  the  existing  knowledge  base 
would  seem  sufficient  for  effective  application. 

The  intent  is  that  instructional  process  research  be  conducted  in 
the  context  of  analysis  of  the  learning  task,  as  discussed  earlier,  as 
opposed  to  the  operational  task.  Obviously,  the  intent  is  not  to  Ignore 
the  operational  task--it  is  the  beginning  point  of  analysis  and  of 
training  requirements  development--but,  rather,  to  ensure  extension  of 
analysis  beyond  it  to  the  learning  task.  A  knowledge  base  on  feedback, 
guidance,  and  mediation  is  essential  if  ATD  design  and  ATD  training 
programs  are  to  be  grounded  in  learning  analysis.  It  is  through  manipu¬ 
lation  of  these  process  variables  that  simulation  can  make  perhaps  Its 
most  powerful  contribution  to  effective  training,  a  point  that  Is  both 
explicit  and  implicit  In  a  number  of  the  recommended  research  projects. 
Thus,  research  in  the  Instructional  process  area  is  a  key  aspect  of  the 
overall  program  described  here. 


Examples  might  Include:  part-  vs.  whole-task  training;  integration 
of  separately  learned  tasks;  effects  of  level  of  learning  or 
overlearning;  interaction  of  trainee  factors  with  learning;  adaptive 
training;  and  effects  of  alternative  organization  or  sequencing  of 
media/training  tasks. 
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Evaluation/Measurement  and  Instructional  Process  Control 


The  general  area  of  performance  measurement  and  evaluation  Is  of 
pervasive  Importance  In  training.  Currently  planned  AFHRL/OT  research 
reflects  Its  criticality.  One  of  the  major  technical  goals  of  that 
program  Is  the  development  of  sensitive,  accurate,  and  reliable  quan¬ 
titative  measures  of  aircrew  performance  In  order  to  provide  means  for 
evaluating  aircrew  skills,  training  methods,  courses  and  devices.  The 
results  of  the  STRES  effort  underscore  the  need  for  such  research. 
However,  the  results  also  suggest  a  need  to  extend  the  emphasis  In 
measurement/evaluation  research  to  include  examination  of  the  role  of 
measurement  as  a  controlling  or  pacing  mechanism  in  the  Instructional 
process.  ^ 

Consequently,  the  topics  proposed  in  this  thrust  area  deal  with 
evaluation  and  instructional  process  control  for  Individual  training  and 
for  crew  training  situatfons.  The  emphasis  on  learning  factors  pre¬ 
viously  stated  Is  basic  to  definition  of  these  two  research  topics.  The 
research  proposed  would  treat  the  role  of  measurement  in  managing 
Instruction  (e.g.,  pacing,  sequencing,  etc.)  and  in  the  handling  of  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  feedback  and  guidance  (e.g.,  when,  what  kind,  how  much, 
contingencies,  etc.).  In  addition,  the  use  of  measurement  for  system 
quality  control  Is  also  an  aspect  of  this  process  management  concern. 

Unquestionably,  a  major  factor  In  the  Instructor's  management  and 
delivery  of  Instruction  Is  his  evaluation  of  trainee  performance,  what¬ 
ever  the  basis  for  that  evaluation.  Research  is  required  to  identify 
'".ore  precisely  those  aspects  to  which  the  instructor  should  be  reactive 
for  Instructional  management  and  to  develop  techniques  for  their 
measurement/evaluation.  While  something  is  known  of  such  factors  with 
regard  to  Individual  training,  relatively  little  information  exists  con¬ 
cerning  such  factors  in  crew  training.  The  two  projects  proposed  here 
will  seek  to  provide  a  methodology  and  data  base  that  will  allow  better 
instructional  process  control  in  ATD  training. 

ATD  Instructor  Factors 


The  training  of  ATD  instructors  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
effectiveness  of  any  ATD  program.  The  STRES  observation  that  most  ATD 
instructors  function  in  terms  of  the  "aircraft  training  model,"  along 
with  the  fact  that  ATD  instructor  training  is  often  more  oriented  toward 
simulator  operation  than  simulator  use,  suggest  a  clear  need  for  more 
attention  to  the  instructor  as  a  training  system  process  factor.  In 
particular,  improving  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to  utilize  fully  and 
effectively  the  capabilities  of  simulation  to  manage  instructional  pro¬ 
cess  functions  is  crucial  to  improving  the  effectiveness  of  ATD  instruc¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  instructor  factors  are  an  area  of  emphasis  in  the 
proposed  program. 
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There  has  been  a  start  on  ATD  Instructor  training  research,  but  more 
work  is  required  if  the  instructor's  role  is  to  be  expanded  to  that  of  a 
real  training  system  manager  and  dynamic  Interactive  system  element. 
Information  needs,  required  skills  and  knowledge,  student  learning 
problem  diagnostic  skills,  ability  to  use  measurement  Indices  for 
learning  process  control,  and  similar  learning-oriented  factors  would  be 
the  areas  of  concern  In  such  research. 

Two  research  projects  are  described  for  this  area  in  Appendix  B. 
One  concerns  ATD  instructor  training-functional  needs,  role  definition, 
training  program  design,  evaluation  of  alternative  training  methods, 
etc.— while  the  other  deals  with  the  development  of  measures  of  instruc¬ 
tor  performance.  Performance  measures  are  required  to  serve  as  criteria 
in  alternative  methods  evaluation  studies,  but  they  would  also  serve,  or 
provide  a  basis  for,  another  ATD  system  function  need  discussed  In  the 
STRES  Utilization  report,  l.e.,  the  evaluation  of  job  performance  of  ATD 
i nstructors. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  ATD  instructor  is  the  key  effector 
mechanism  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  ATD  programs.  He  is  the 
principal  interface  between  the  utilization  and  simulation  technologies 
and  the  learner.  He  can  be  an  instructional  force  multiplier,  or  he  can 
vitiate  Instructional  effectiveness.  The  Instructional  outcome  of  AiD 
training  Is  dependent  In  large  degree  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
instructor  subsystem  Is  designed  and  implemented.  Thus,  this  thrust  is  a 
critical  concern. 

Locus  of  Control  in  ATD  Instruction 


One  consequence  of  the  shift  In  emphasis  of  ATD  research  from  UPT  to 
the  CT  setting  Is  a  change  In  both  the  nature  or  level  of  skills  involved 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  trainee.  The  UPT  training  environment  generally 
provides  carefully  controlled  individual  learning  experiences  for  the 
trainee  under  the  control  and  scrutiny  of  an  instructor.  This  is  also 
true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Combat  Crew  Training  (CCT) 
environment  as  well.  As  the  pilot  progresses  up  the  skill  and  experience 
continua,  there  is  a  decreasing  degree  of  direct  instructor  control  of 
the  learning  experiences  and  a  move  toward  combat- scenario  oriented 
training.  The  locus  and  nature  of  Instructional  control  shifts  from 
Instructor  to  trainee.  While  a  considerable  amount  Is  known  about 
instructor  control  of  Instruction,  relatively  little  is  known  about  the 
trainee  as  the  locus  of  control. 

The  ATD  presents  still  another  dimension  to  locus  of  control  In 
terms  of  the  potential  of  the  device  Itself  as  a  controller.  The  con¬ 
siderable  research  that  has  been  done  on  automated  training  and  adaptive 
training  in  ATDs  provides  some  data  concerning  this  aspect  of  locus  , of 
control . 
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The  matter  of  locus  of  instructional  control  assumes  a  real  opera¬ 
tional  importance  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  the  manner  in  which 
ATDs  currently  being  procured  will  be  used.  During  the  various  site 
visits  made  by  the  STRES  team  a  substantial  amount  of  self-instruction 
was  observed  in  operational  units.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  devices  being 
procured  are  aimed  at  continuation  training  at  operational  units  and  a 
continuing  shortage  of  instructor  resources  may  be  predicted,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  amount  of  self-instructional  use  of  those  devices  will 
be  substantial. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  development  of  a  systematic 
knowledge  base  concerning  the  efficacy  of  self-instruction  as  a  function 
of  task  type,  trainee  type,  level  of  skill,  and  similar  factors  is 
recommended.  Such  research  will  allow  more  effective  employment  of 
Instructional  resources  in  ATD  programs. 

Skill/Task  Oriented  Research 


While  the  preceding  utilization  research  projects  are  generally 
instructional -process  oriented,  another  major  thrust  related  to  utiliza¬ 
tion  deals  with  research  on  specific  tasks  or  types  of  training.  Such 
projects  are  related  to  a  number  of  currently  planned  AFHRL/OT  efforts 
concerned  with  operational  training,  particularly  in  the  tactical  area. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  shift  of  ATD  concern  to  the  CT  area 
has  resulted  in  increasing  attention  to  the  training  of  higher  order 
skills.  One  aspect  of  such  is  the  cognitive  skills  area.  The  potential 
of  ATDs  for  cognitive  skills  training  is  considerable,  and  a  project  is 
recommended  to  enable  better  exploitation  of  this  potential  as  it  relates 
to  tactical  requirements. 

Another  area  of  ATD  potential  that  offers  considerable  promise  is 
the  use  of  ATDs  in  the  development  and  dissemination  of  tactics.  The 
emerging  capabilities  for  free-play,  two-sided  air  combat  in  ATDs,  for 
simulation  of  the  electronic  environment  of  ECM  and  EW,  and  for  simula¬ 
tion  of  various  threats  such  as  SAMs,  all  present  a  means  for  developing, 
evaluating,  and  disseminating  tactics  that  may  be  more  advantageous  than 
airborne  tactics  development  and  dissemination.  The  ATD,  in  combination 
with  ACMI  facilities  and  appropriately  designed  flight  scenarios,  should 
allow  significant  gains  in  tactical  skills  and  readiness  if  the  research 
to  exploit  ATD  capabilities  in  this  area  is  carried  out. 

Projects  are  also  suggested  with  reference  to  improved  crew  training 
in  ATDs  and  extended  team  training.  This  latter  term  refers  to  the  ATD 
training  of  pilots  or  crews  in  an  extended  interactive  simulation  context 
with  other  related  personnel  and  systems  (e.g.,  FACS,  c  jund  controllers, 
and  ground  force  elements).  The  potential  gains  In  effectiveness  and 
cost  savings  from  such  system-interactive  ATD  training  should  be  con¬ 
siderable  If  the  research  is  done  to  support  effective  program  develop¬ 
ment. 
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Extended  team  training  might  also  be  construed  to  include  studies  in 
which  two  or  more  simulation  devices  remote  from  one  another  might  be 
linked  together.  While  such  efforts  might  prove  fruitful  in  the  future, 
the  use  here  of  the  term  "extended  team  training"  is  not  intended 
necessarily  to  denote  such  integrative  activities.  The  concern  here  is 
more  with  identifying  extended  team  training  needs  of  the  full  opera¬ 
tional  combat  system  and  with  developing  means  for  meeting  such  needs 
through  any  simulation  approach. 

Finally,  projects  are  suggested  related  to  methodology  for  the 
development  of  full  operational  ATD  training  programs  and  for  training 
methods  studies  related  to  specific  types  of  operational  tasks  such  as 
air-to-ground  weapons  delivery. 

The  projects  suggested  in  this  applications  thrust  area  are  similar 
in  emphasis  to  the  current  direction  of  the  planned  AFHRL/OT  ATD  projects 
in  operational  training  and  support  of  the  operational  commands.  The 
projects  suggested  here  serve  to  underscore  such  emphasis  as  responsive 
to  Air  Force  needs  as  perceived  by  the  STRES  team  and  will  aid  in 
securing  the  greatest  return  from  the  utilization  of  future  Air  Force 
simulation  resources. 


SIMULATION  TECHNOLOGY 

While  the  preceding  discussion  has  highlighted  the  criticality  of 
research  needs  in  the  utilization  technology  area,  particularly  with 
reference  to  instructional  processes,  there  are  also  critical  needs  in 
the  simulation  technology  area.  Many  of  these  needs  have  already  been 
identified  within  the  planned  programs  of  AFHRL  and  other  research  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  NTEC,  TAEG,2  and  ARI,-5  but  additional  effort  is 
required.  Some  of  the  projects  suggested  here  deal  with  content  that  is 
included  in  such  programs,  but  with  a  different  emphasis.  Other  projects 
suggested  here  represent  additional  thrusts  or  emphases  not  found  in  the 
agency  programs.  The  topics  developed  here  build  on  the  plans  of  the 
various  simulation  .  research  agencies,  and  together  they  represent  a 
Dalanced  approach. 

Many  of  the  current  or  planned  agency  efforts  in  the  simulator 
technology  and  engineering  areas  ire  aimed  at  providing  the  basic 
hardware/software  mechanisms  necessary  to  increasing,  or  potentially 
increasing,  training  effectiveness  and  capability.  Examples  of  such 
efforts  include  investigations  of  alternative  force  cueing  systems,  the 
development  of  voice  recognition  and  synthesis  systems,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wide-angle  visual  systems.  Additional  visual  technology  efforts 
are  aimed  at  areas  such  as  edge  capability  increases  and  circle 
generation  capability  for  CIG  systems,  improved  image  display  quality, 
and  improved  data  base  generation  techniques,  all  of  which  will  provide 
benefits  in  the  visual  training  area.  Such  engineering  R4D  is  necessary 


iNaval  Training  Equipment  Center. 

2Naval  Training  Analyses  and  Evaluation  Group. 
3Army  Research  Institute. 
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and  encouraged  to  provide  the  mechanisms  for  implementing  effective 
training  in  the  future. 

Research  in  these  areas  that  is  underway  or  already  planned  at 
AFHRL/OT,  particularly  in  the  visual  technology  area,  reflects  an 
increased  emphasis  on  utility  for  operational  training  needs  at  the  com¬ 
bat  unit  level.  Examples  of  such  operational  emphasis  include  the 
programs  related  to  A-10,  F-16,  and  C-5  systems.  In  fact,  operational 
command  training  program  support  and  tactical  combat  aircrew  research  and 
development  are  two  of  the  thrust  areas  already  planned  by  AFHRL/OT  for 
the  FY  81-85  time  period. 

The  simulation  technology  program  presented  in  the  present  document 
contains  projects  in  four  major  research  areas.  The  emphasis  in  each  of 
these  four  thrusts  is  on  development  of  information  to  allow  the  design 
of  more  training  effective  simulator  systems.  The  areas  have  some  com¬ 
monality  with  those  already  planned  at  AFHRL/OT  in  terms  of  simulation 
content,  but  they  represent  an  additional  and  needed  emphasis  on  the 
learning  process  understructure  to  system  design. 

Models  for  ATO  Design 


The  first  thrust  presented  involves  two  projects--one  of  broad  con¬ 
ceptual  significance,  and  the  other  of  somewhat  more  specific  scope. 
Both  deal  with  development  of  improved  guidance  for  ATD  design,  i.e., 
guidance  that  will  make  ATDs  responsive  to  training  and  aircrew  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  in  a  more  deliberate  and  informed  way. 

It  is  clear  that  the  design  of  the  ATD  establishes  certain  limits  or 
boundaries  for  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the  ATD  training  program 
can  exploit  principles  that  will  enhance  learning.  While  the  need  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  instructional  process  has  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  utilization  technology,  there  exists  a  companion  need  for 
better  means  of  implementing  that  which  is  known  into  the  details  of  ATD 
design  in  such  fashion  that  training  effectiveness  is  enhanced  or 
maximized.  In  recognition  of  this  need,  a  project  is  recommended  here  to 
develop  and  validate  a  model  for  relating  training  effectiveness  to 
device  design  features.  Such  a  model  will  have  obvious  utility  for  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  ATD  design  alternatives,  and  it  would 
provide  guidance  for  designers  that  was  based  in  training  effectiveness. 
In  addition,  though  not  its  primary  purpose,  it  could  provide  guidance 
for  simulation  research  and  could  have  utility  for  enhancing  operational 
utilization  of  existing  devices.  The  model  would  build  on  existing  data 
as  well  as  that  to  be  generated  in  the  research  on  instructional  process 
variables  previously  described. 

It  might  be  argued  that  development  of  such  a  model  would  better  be 
classified  along  with  the  utilization  technology  projects  already 
discussed.  However,  It  is  included  here  because  the  focus  is  on  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  model  for  use  primarily  as  a  tool  in  the  simulator  design 
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process.  A  principal  problem  with  the  hardware  and  software  designs  of 
many  ATDs  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  any  sound  learning-based  design 
guidance.  The  development  of  a  model  such  as  described  here  would  pro¬ 
vide  such  guidance. 

The  second  project  is  concerned  with  design  requirements  related  to 
ATD  use  for  proficiency  evaluation.  Assessment  of  combat  skill  profi¬ 
ciency  is  a  somewhat  different  matter  than  the  assessment  of  training 
performance.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  differences  in  the  functional 
requirements  for  such  measurement,  and  these  differences  should  be 
reflected  in  ATD  design  if  ATDs  are  to  be  used  for  such  purposes.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  commonalities  between  ATD  training- 
related  assessment  requirements  and  those  for  assessing  operational 
proficiency;  the  commonalities  are  considerable.  However,  If  ATDs  are 
to  be  useful  in  providing  operational  combat  proficiency  assessments-- 
and  the  practicalities  of  readiness  assessment  would  support  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  using  ATDs  for  such  purpose--the  functional  requirements  for 
such  evaluation  must  be  identified,  system  characteristics  and  design 
considerations  developed,  and  validation  studies  conducted. 

Visual  Cues 


Visual  technology  research  is  a  major  area  of  activity  and  research 
need.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  tactical  skills  training  brings  with  It 
a  corresponding  increase  in  concern  with  visual  simulation  technology. 
The  AFHRL/OT  program,  using  the  ASPT  and  SAAC  devices.  Is  already 

embarked  on  an  extensive  visual  technology  research  effort,  one  that  will 
be  intensified  even  more  as  a  function  of  the  increased  attention  being 
given  to  tactical  task  training.  The  two  projects  recommended  here  would 
extend  the  visual  research  already  planned  at  AFHRL/OT  into  different 
aspects  of  visual  scene  information. 

One  project  deals  with  an  examination  of  visual  cue  requirements  as 
a  function  of  task  factors.  The  critical  aspect  of  representing  the 
visual  world  is  to  represent  the  cues,  i.e.,  the  information  necessary  to 
learning  and  performance  that  is  derived  from  a  given  set  of  visual 

stimuli,  rather  than  to  replicate  the  physical  stimuli.  The  cue  Is  the 
behaviorally  critical  factor,  not  the  stimulus  per  se.  Further,  the 
stimulus-cue-behavior  factors  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  their 
relation  to  transfer  to  the  operational  situation.  Visual  cue  analysis 
and  empirical  validation  research  will  provide  a  critical  and  necessary 
guide  to  visual  technology  and  engineering  development,  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  the  effective  use  of  visual  systems. 

The  second  project  deals  with  visual  scene  content.  There  are 
obvious  limits  to  scene  content  that  are  imposed  by  the  visual  technology 
used  (e.g.,  CIG,  camera-model,  etc.).  At  the  same  time,  there  are  scene 
content  necessities  that  derive  from  the  task  to  be  taught  (e.g.,  air-to- 
ground,  low  level  navigation,  etc.).  Further,  the  scene  content 

requirements  and  limitations  must  be  viewed  In  terms  of  the  cue 
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requirements  previously  discussed.  A  given  cue  (e.g.,  surface  extension 
or  depth)  may  be  produced  by  several  scene  content  alternatives  (e.g., 
grid,  relative  size  of  familiar  objects,  surface  texture).  These  content 
alternatives  may  carry  quite  different  concomitant  cue  consequences. 
Therefore,  content  determination  must  be  based  on  a  broad  and  systematic 
look  at  task  and  cue  structure. 

Motion-Force  Cues 


A  considerable  body  of  research  exists  concerning  motion-force  cues 
and  their  utility  for  ATD  instruction.  However,  there  are  divergent 
views  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  research.  One  reason  for  this  divergence 
is  the  relative  emphasis  in  motion  research  on  the  stimulus  (as  opposed 
to  the  learning/performance  cue  orientation).  Motion  should  be 
approached  from  the  perspective  of  behavioral  cue  analysis  rather  than 
sensory  stimulus  replication.  Further,  the  concern  should  be  with  the 
overall  cue  structure  for  a  given  behavior  or  task,  e.g.,  questions 
related  to  the  task  specifics  of  disturbance  motion  vs.  maneuver  motion. 

Anctner  major  aspect  of  motion-force  cueing  concern  is  that  of 
alternative  mechanisms  for  providing  such  cues.  The  provision  of  plat¬ 
form  motion  can  be  expensive,  and  it  is  not  feasible  to  provide  certain 
sustained  motion-force  stimuli  through  platform  motion.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  there  is  considerable  interest  in  alternative  motion-force 
cue’ng  mechanisms,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  use  of  simulation 
in  air  cocbat  maneuvering  tasks.  Efforts  are  already  underway  cl  cerning 
the  deve'cpment  cf  alternative  motion-force  cueing  systems. 

iwc  projects  are  recommended  here  in  the  motion- force  cueing  area. 
They  win  provide  a  needed  complement  to  current  efforts  and  will  reflect 
a  tasE-behav  oral  emphasis  rather  than  a  stimulus  emphasis.  One  project 
deal:  with  determining  motion-force  cueing  requirements  for  various 
skfUs,  wii^e  the  other  deals  with  alternative  mechanisms  for  providing 
such  cues.  The  two  efforts  are  companion  pieces,  and  there  should  be  a 
continuing  cross-feed  of  information  between  them 

Instrjctiona*  function: 

A  pa;  or‘  a^e?  o*  ATT  design  interest  concerns  those  features  of  the 
devices  aimed  specifically  at  supporting  the  instructing  function.  While- 
one  might  rv.iptcin  that  any  feature  of  an  ATD  has  that  purpose,  certair 
of  the  feature  s  have  direct  relevance  to  the  provision  of  trainee 
feednaci:,  monitoring  and  evaluation  0*  performance,  and  to  enhancing  the 
ATT  instructor  s  ability  to  carry  out  his  functions.  Such  features  may 
relate  to  1 • then  efrecti veness  or  efficiency  cf  the  training  operations. 
They  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  instructional  support  features  (ISF). 
One  0^  the  SIRES  reports  deals  with  ISF  and  the  state  of  the  art  and 
practice. 
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It  is  in  the  1SF  area  that  one  would  expect  to  see  the  cl  tire- 
recognition  of  learning  process  considerations  in  ATD  design,  in  U-  u, 
features  such  as  “ freeze “  ard  "playback"  can  be  viewed  as  oel  ib  r  ■<: 
departures  from  the  fidelity  orientation  so  prevalent  in  sim/atf 
design.  As  noted,  the  intent  of  such  features  is  to  allow  del  ft  ^  s  > 
intervention  in  and  manipulation  of  the  behavioral  and  learning  pro¬ 
cesses.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  design  and  utilization  of  such 
features  does  not  seem  typically  to  reflect  any  systematic  behavioral  and 
learning  analysis.  In  fact,  many  ISF,  some  of  which  are  ccstly,  go 
unused  in  practice  due  to  inappropriate  design  and/or  to  lack  c. 
understanding  of  and  training  for  their  use  by  instructional  personne'1 . 

For  most  ATD  training,  the  instructor  is  conceived  as  the  controller 
of  the  training  system  in  the  overall  sense,  and  as  the  manager  <?r  the 
training  process  and  of  the  minute-to-minute  flow  of  instruction 
events.  Stated  differently,  he  is  a  major  aspect  of  the  interface 
between  the  trainee  and  the  instructional  system.  For  these  reasons,  toe 
design  of  the  instructor/operator  station  (IOS),  which  would  incite  most 
of  the  ISF,  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
the  ATD  as  a  tiaining  system.  While  OS  design  was  suggest'd  by  t.h;- 
STRES  team  as  a  research  topic,  it  is  not  represented  in  Ac'etis  ** 
because  of  the  exist*  ;e  of  ongoing  research  projects  or  JO:  - ^ '  .g n 

within  the  AFHRL  st'ucture,  including  the  ISF  work  previously  ine<'c: oson . 
However,  the  STRES  tram  underscores  the  importance  of  ID1-  design 
research,  because,  to  considerable  degree,  it  determines  the  n a ti»r.  and 
extent  of  learning  process  representation  in  ATD  design  ana,  ultu-'u-Iy, 
i n  AT U  ut i 1 izatior. 

Three  sped  fin  projects  are  res  cn  ro*.  •Jed  in  the  instructional  func¬ 
tions  thrust  partion  cf  the  present  program.  These,  along  with  fhe 
instruction'. '  process  rc-i  wrch  p-evnusly  discussed,  should  provide 
important  supplement  to  already  planned  US  and  ISF  research  within 
AFH.TL .  The  fi  rv*  project  deal.  witn  renal  rements  and  methods  t-.r 
di :  pi  iv  i  iy  extra-cockpit  --’sual  scene  information  to  the  ATD  Instructor 
The  growing  concern  with  visua>  svu  at  ion  and  training  problems  tn<  t  \.n 
been  described,  a' or. g  wi  tn  p-  ejected  future  visual  system  procurements, 
makes  thi*  an  a,  ea  of  cr  tical  design  ccr.cern.  hoi,  only  ore  ih<.-"e 
substantial  practice7  and  cost  .onside’'at;or:S,  there  is  the  fundamental 
cons -deration  of  wnat  is  required  ano  desired  with  reference  t.c  the 
instructor's  executing  hi s  visual  instructional  functions.  There ‘‘'rr  ,  a 
oroject  is  recommended  to  determine  the  nature  of  what  sh-  .  i.  ne 

displayt'  and  the  instructional  effectiveness  of  various  tecnmqui  •»  or 
systems  tj.  displaying  such  visual  r.  formation 

The  second  project  concerns  t,,e  physical  location  cf  the  Usd jcur. 
Again,  ci  e  design  and  cost  impact  of  this  •ueUio"  -  s  consi darub 1  a .  The 

location  of  the  instruct.  >r  det.  rmi.oes  m<  :y  aspects  of  his  ~.a  m  *r  of 

interacting  with  the  trainee,  and  it  also  determines  many  aspects  of 
the  i  formation  fiat  can  be  provided  the  U_ir..ctor.  This  mattr  -  appears 
of  a' '  siderable  concern  with  reference  to  ATDs  design  d  cor 
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air-to-air  combat  training.  This  research  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  that  just  described  concerning  display  of  visual  scene  information 
to  the  instructor. 

Remote  display  terminals  for  post- flight  feedback  and  debriefing 
purposes  are  the  subject  of  the  third  project.  While  most  existing  ATDs 
have  at  least  some  means  for  post-flight  feedback  (e.g.,  hardcopy  traces 
and  print-outs),  their  ability  to  recreate  the  dynamics  of  the  training 
session  Is  usually  limited.  Further,  dynamic  replay  makes  the  ATD  un¬ 
available  for  use  by  another  trainee  during  the  replay  period. 

The  literature  on  human  learning,  as  well  as  experience  with 
specific  training  and  evaluation  systems  such  as  ACMI,  would  indicate 
that  post-flight  feedback  should  be  an  extremely  significant  part  of  the 
training  value  of  ATDs,  particularly  In  combat  scenario  training  such  as 
air-to-air  encounters.  As  the  capability  of  simulators  to  provide  such 
complex  training  Increases,  the  question  of  providing  post-flight 
feedback  becomes  more  critical.  Consequently,  a  project  is  recommended 
to  examine  the  utility,  functional  requirements,  and  design  Implications 
for  remote  display  terminals. 


COMMENTARY 

The  projects  In  Appendix  B  comprise  the  research  program  recommended 
by  the  STRES  team.  Those  project.,  share  the  common  orientation  of 
providing,  in  conjunction  with  projects  already  planned,  the  technology 
base  to  allow  significant  increases  ii  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  future  Air  Force  ATD  training.  It  is  likely  that  available  resources 
will  not  permit  the  conduct  of  all  the  projects,  even  though  they  are  all 
judged  to  be  of  high  priority.  It  is  recognized  that  research  program 
thrusts  change  over  time  just  as  do  operational  needs.  Thus,  the  p-ogram 
recommended  here,  which  represents  a  "snapshot  picture"  of  research  needs 
as  perceived  at  this  time  by  the  STRES  team,  should  be  examined  by  the 
Air  Force  and  modified  as  indicated  by  different  perspectives  and  changes 
In  events.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  thrusts  and  emphases  of  this 
program  represent  critical  areas  of  need  that  must  be  addressed. 

The  shift  in  focus  of  simulator  research  and  applications  to  the 
operational  combat  skills  areas  Is  reflective  of  the  growing  role  of 
simulation  in  Air  Force  training  and  readiness  plans.  While  the  state  of 
the  art  in  both  simulation  and  utilization  technologies  is  relatively 
advanced  with  reference  to  areas  such  as  UPT,  transition  training. 
Instrument  training,  and  procedures  training  (though  there  is  room  yet 
for  significant  progress),  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  the  operational 
skills  area  brings  many  significant  challenges  to  those  technologies. 
Correspondingly,  there  are  engineering  challenges  that  derive  from  this 
shift,  and  they  will  require  RAD  support.  Further,  there  are  aeromedical 
questions  that  warrant  Investigation  in  relation  to  training  simulation 
(e.g.,  the  post-flight  psychophysiological  effects  of  SAAC  training 
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sessions).  Thus,  full  realization  of  the  potential  future  benefits  from 
ATD  usage  in  the  Air  Force  will  require  a  broad  coordinated  research 
effort.  Tne  program  recommended  here  would  be  a  significant  part  of  such 
effort. 


\ 
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The  various  sites  visited  by  the  STRES  team  are  listed  in  Tables 
A-l  and  A-2.  Table  A-l  lists  those  sites  where  visits  were  made  to  ATD 
training  facilities  and  organizations.  The  sites  at  which  visits  were 
made  to  agencies  and  organizations  not  actively  involved  in  the  direct 
conduct  of  ATD  training  are  listed  in  Table  A  2.  The  latter  visits  were 
generally  to  agencies  involved  in  training  device  research,  procurement, 
test,  management,  support,  or  manufacturing  activities. 

TABLE  A-l.  TRAINING  SITES  INCLUDED  IN  PROGRAM  SURVEYS 


Sites  and  Units 

Topics  of  Interest 

Altus  AFB,  OK  (MAC) 

443rd  Military  Airlift  Wing 

C-5  transition  training 

Castle  AFB,  CA  (GAC) 

93rd  Bomb  Wing 

KC-135/B-52  transition 
training 

Denver,  CO 

United  Airlines 

Flight  Training  Center 

DC-10/8-737/B-747  transi¬ 
tion  and  continuation 
training 

Eglin  AFB,  FL 

33rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 

F-4  continuation  training 

Fort  Rucker,  AL 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center 

UH-1  and  CH-47  under¬ 
graduate  and  transition 
training 

Langley  AFB,  VA  (TAC) 

1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 

F-15  continuation  training 

Mobile,  AL 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Aviation 

Training  Center 

HH-3/HH-52  transition  and 
continuation  training 

NAS,  Cecil  Field,  FL 

VP-174  and  Light  Attack 

Air  Wing  One 

A-7E  transition  and 
continuation  training 

NAS,  Jacksonville,  FL 

VP-38  and  Patrol  Wing  Eleven 

P-3C  transition  and 
continuation  training 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  NY  (SAC) 

380th  Bomb  Wing 

FB-111  transition  training 

Reese  AFB,  TX  (ATC) 

64th  Flying  Training  Wing 

T-37/T-38  undergraduate 
pilot  training 

Tinker  AFB,  OK  (TAC) 

552nd  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  Wing 

E-3A  transition  and 
continuation  training 
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TABLE  A-2.  SITES  VISITED  FOR  MANAGEMENT,  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT,  ENGINEERING  AND  COST  SURVEYS 


Sites  and  Agencies 

Washington,  DC 
Pentagon 

Headquarters,  USAF 

Randolph  AFB,  TX 
Headquarters,  ATC 


Langley  AFB,  VA 
Headquarters,  TAC 


Eglin  AFB,  FL  (TAC) 

Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center 

Luke  AFB.  AZ  (TAC) 

4444th  Operational  Training 
Development  Squadron 

Williams  AFB,  AZ 

Air  Force  Human  Resources 

Laboratory  (AFHRL/FT) 

Wrlght-Patterson  AFB,  OH 
Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory  (AFHRL/AS) 

Fort  Rucker,  AL 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Langley,  VA 

NASA  Langley  Research  Center 

St.  Louis,  MO 
McDonnel  Douglas  Corp. 

Binghamton,  NY 
Singer-Link  Corp. 

Orlando,  FL 

Navy  Training  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Group 


Topics  of  Interest 

Management  of  Air  Force  ATD 
resources,  and  life  cycle  costs 

Management  of  the  use  of  ATDs  in 
undergraduate  pilot  training,  and 
life  cycle  costs 

Management  of  the  use  of  ATDs  in 
fighter  aircrew  training,  devel¬ 
opment  of  ATD  requirements,  and 
life  cycle  costs 

Procurement,  development  and 
evaluation  of  ATDs 

Development  of  training  and  ATD 
requirements 

ATD  research 


ATD  research 


ATD  research 


ATD  research 


ATD  design  and  research 

ATD  design,  procurement  and 
evaluation 

ATD  research  and  life  cycle  costs 
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TABLE  A-2.  Continued 


Tites  and  Agencies  _ 

Orlando,  FL 

Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 

San  Diego,  CA 

Navy  Personnel  Research 

and  Development  Center 

Orlando,  FL 

US  Arn\y  Project  Manager  for 
Training  Devices  (PM  TRADE) 

Hill  AFB ,  UT  (AFLC) 

Hollomon  AFB,  NM  (AFTEC) 

Luke  AFB,  AZ  (TAC) 

Offutt  AFB,  NE  (SAC) 

Scott  AFB,  IL  (MAC) 

Travis  AFB,  CA  (MAC) 

Williams  AFB,  AZ  ( ATD) 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH  (ASD) 


Topics  of  Interest 
ATD  research  and  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  research  and  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  research  and  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATO  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  life  cycle  costs 

ATD  engineering  and  life  cycle 
costs 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  topics  listed  in  this  appendix  comprise  the  research  program 
recommended  by  the  STRES  team.  The  detailed  research  plans  that  are 
provided  for  each  topic  contain  the  following  information:  (1)  statement 
of  the  problem;  (2)  research  overview;  (3)  analytic  requirements;  (4) 
experimental  method  (this  section  is  divided  into  two  parts  that  deal 
with  considerations  for  experimental  control,  and  procedures);  (5) 
subjects;  (6)  data  collection  and  analysis  plans;  (7)  facilities;  and  (8) 
schedule  and  contractor  personnel  requirements. 

Comments  Concerning  the  Research  Plans 


The  general  structure  of  the  plans  that  follow  is  based  on  the  eight 
informational  subsections  stated.  However,  to  provide  a  general  overview 
of  the  manner  in  which  several  factors  are  treated  in  the  various  plans, 
the  following  discussion  is  offered. 

Measuring  instruments.  All  of  the  experimental  designs  require 
administration  of  measuring  instruments.  The  validity  of  the  results  of 
each  empirical  effort  depends  on  the  adequacy  of  these  measures.  At 
present,  adequate  measures,  by  and  large,  have  not  been  identified.  For 
this  reason,  the  pre-empi rical  analytic  efforts  for  most  of  the  studies 
include  the  development  of  appropriate  measures,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  measures  until  the  analytic  effort  is 
compl  eted . 

As  a  result,  adequate  measures  must  be  identified  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
for  the  particular  tasks  involved  in  each  study.  'Because  of  tfte  scope  of 
each  effort,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  anticipate  precisely  the 
appropriate  measures  to  use.  Whatever  the  measures  may  be,  however,  they 
should  have  demonstrable  reliability  and  validity,  and  be  usable  under 
the  conditions  characteristic  of  the  study  involved.  Reliability  is 
generally  enhanced  as  the  objectivity  of  measures  increases,  and  to  the 
extent  standard  conditions  for  oDtaining  them  are  achieved.  Validity- 
ensuring  that  measures  obtained  reflect  the  information  desired--is  the 
crucial  issue,  however,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  it  may  be  necessary 
to  fall  back  on  expert  judgmental  evaluations  of  performance.  In  such 
cases,  preliminary  tryouts  of  the  measures  should  establish  inter-rater 
rel  iab’- '  ities  greater  thar  .75  and  conditions,  criteria,  and  procedures 
for  dr’-  '  vino  ..udgments  should  be  adapted  as  necessary  until  acceptable 
’*?!  iabil  it*es  are  obtained. 

Numbers  of  subjects.  Minimum  numbers  of  subjects  (or  degrees  of 
freedom;  are  identified  for  all  empirical  studies.  These  numbers  are 
arbitrary  to  some  extent,  but  it  generally  would  not  be  wise  to  decrease 
them.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  what  is  involved  in 
deciding  how  many  subjects  are  needed. 
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First,  one  essential  question  concerns  "degrees  of  freedom"  (df). 
Although  a  technical  concept,  df  can  be  handled  simply  and  directly^Tor 
present  purposes:  the  larger  the  df,  the  less  chance  that  sampling 
fluctuations  will  confuse  interpretations  of  group  differences,  or  dif¬ 
ferences  between  observations  on  a  single  group  obtained  under  two  or 
more  experimental  conditions. 

A  second  essential  question  in  deciding  the  number  of  subjects 
needed  in  a  study  concerns  the  magnitude  of  the  experimental  effect, 
l.e.,  group  differences,  relative  to  the  differences  among  subjects 
within  groups.  If  groups  are  very  homogeneous,  if  one  subject  in  a  group 
is  highly  similar  to  any  other  in  the  group  insofar  as  the  behavior  of 
interest  is  concerned,  then  small  group  differences  can  be  statistically 
significant.  If  subjects  within  groups  are  quite  variable,  even 
substantial  group  differences  may  not  be  distinguishable  unless  a  large 
number  of  df  are  available. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  inter-related  issues  of  possible  group  dif¬ 
ferences,  similarity  of  subjects,  and  available  df,  that  all  recommended 
Jis  and  df  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  as  pointed  out,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  "decrease  them. 

In  a  few  proposed  studies,  correlational  analyses  are  recommended. 
In  these  cases,  stability  of  statistical  data  describing  each  group  is 
the  central  concern,  so  Ns  generally  must  be  substantially  larger  than 
those  needed  for  comparisons  of  group  means.  In  these  cases,  the  larger 
the  N  the  better,  because  the  purpose  is  not  to  identify  a  difference  of 
practical  importance,  but  a  statistical  description  characteristic  of  a 
group.  Correlation  coefficients  are  notoriously  unstable  from  sample  to 
sample  unless  Ns  are  substantial.  Even  Ns  of  50  should  be  considered 
quite  small.  IT  multiple  regression  analyses  are  involved.  Ns  would  have 
to  be  on  the  order  of  1,000  if  only  one  study  is  to  be  run.  One  way 
around  this  problem  of  large  his  is  to  cross-validate  findings  in  one 
experiment  by  repeating  the  study  with  a  new  sample.  Such  a  procedure  is 
recommended  in  one  proposed  research  design. 

Facility  requirements.  Each  of  the  research  plans  has  a  discussion 
of  tfie  facil ities  that  would  be  required  to  conduct  the  research 
described.  In  some  cases,  specific  research  devices  are  mentioned,  such 
as  ASPT,  SAAC,  and  the  like,  while  in  other  cases  reference  is  made  to 
use  of  existing  operational  devices  that  support  current  UPT,  CCT,  or  CT 
training  programs. 

For  each  study  requiring  use  of  a  simulation  device  or  facility,  an 
estimate  is  provided  of  the  number  of  hours  of  device  time  required  to 
support  the  research  as  outlined.  These  projected  facility  requirements 
are  stated  in  terms  of  the  tasks  within  the  plan  that  they  support,  and 
in  terms  of  the  calendar  time  over  which  the  device  time  will  be  distri¬ 
buted,  e.g.,  100  hours  over  a  period  of  six  months.  The  intent  of  these 
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facility  requirements  forecasts  is  to  provide  Air  Force  resource  mana¬ 
gers  with  information  that  will  allow  an  assessment  of  facility  sched¬ 
uling  and  availability  impact  for  these  plans  when  considered  along  with 
other  Air  Force  plans.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  many  of  the 
instances  involving  operational  training  programs,  the  simulator  time 
requirements  shown  here  would  not  be  in  addition  to  existing  training 
time  loads,  but  would  substitute  for  or  tradeoff  against  already 
programmed  time.'. 

Some  of  the  j>]ans  presented  here  might  require  that  a  given  device 
be  reconfigured  or  Modified  to  support  the  research.  Such  modifications 
may  require  engineering  support  and  time  over  and  above  that  cited  for 
the  research  itself.  v Since  the  future  configuration  of  a  particular 
device  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  point  (e.g.,  the  ASPT  might  have  a 
variety  of  possible  specific  cockpit  configurations),  no  time  allowance 
is  forecast  for  engineering  changes  in  the  various  plans  presented. 
However,  such  needs  must  be  considered  at  the  time  specific  action  Is 
initiated  to  implement  any  of  the  present  project  plans. 

Schedule  and  personnel  requirements.  The  final  section  of  each  plan 
presents  a  projected  schedule '.of  calendar  time  to  conduct  the  research 
described  and  an  estimate  of  the  level  of  contractor  professional  effort 
(in  person-years)  required.  These  projections  are  given  separately  for 
the  various  tasks  that  are  described  for  a  given  research  project.  For 
each  such  task,  the  schedule  shows  a  start  and  finish  time  In  terms  of 
-months  a^ter  contract  (MAC).  Start  times  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  beginning  of  the  MAC  indicated,  whereas  finish  times  refer  to  the  end 
of  the  MAC  indicated.  For  example',  if  the  schedule  shows  Task  III  of  a 
given  project  as  starting  9  MAC  and  finishing  18  MAC,  this  denotes  a 
start  early  in  the  9th  MAC  and  a  fini'sh  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  MAC. 


RESEARCH  TOPIC  LISTING 

The  topics  listed  below  are  in  this  appendix.  Page  numbers  are 
included  to  facilitate  locating  each  plan. 

Util ization  Technology  Page 

1.  Techniques  for  providing  feedback  and  guidance  .  51 

2.  Assessment  of  trainee  performance  .  56 

3.  Assessment  of  crew  performance .  61 


4.  Training  program  requirements  for  ATD  Instructors  ....  64 

5.  Techniques  for  evaluating  the  proficiency  of 

ATD  instructors .  69 
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6.  Techniques  for  the  use  of  self-instruction  in  ATDs  ....  73 

7.  Training  and  evaluation  of  advanced  cognitive  skills  ...  77 


8.  Use  of  ATDs  for  tactics  development  and  dissemination  .  .  81 

9.  Techniques  for  crew  instruction .  86 

10.  Techniques  for  extended  team  training  .  90 

11.  Operational  training  program  development  .  94 

12.  ATD  design  requirements  and  techniques  for  teaching 

selected  operational  tasks  .  98 

Simulation  Technology 

13.  Development  and  validation  of  a  model  for 

predicting  ATD  training  effectiveness  .  102 

14.  Design  requirements  for  ATD  use  in 

proficiency  evaluation  .  107 

15.  Determination  of  visual  cue  requirements  .  112 


16.  Scene  content  alternatives  for  presenting  visual  cues  .  .  117 

17.  Determination  of  motion  and  force  cue  requirements  .  .  .  122 

18.  Alternative  mechanisms  for  providing  motion-force 


cueing . 126 

19.  Alternative  strategies  for  presenting  external 

visual  scenes  to  the  instructor . .  .  130 

20.  Effects  of  instructor  location  on  training 

In  visual  simulators  .  134 

21.  Requirements  for  delayed  remote  displays  of 

performance . 138 
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1.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  PROVIDING  FEEDBACK  AND  GUIDANCE 


PROBLEM 

The  adequacy  of  feedback  and  guidance  provided  during  practice  is  a 
major  determinant  of  training  efficiency.  A  distinct  advantage  of  ATD 
training  is  that  instructors  have  more  opportunities  and,  because  of 
instructional  support  features  (ISF),  often  more  effective  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  feedback  and  guidance  than  they  would  have  in  aircraft.  However, 
instructors  in  many  ATD  programs  do  not  fully  exploit  either  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  the  ISF.  Further,  it  often  appears  that  the  design  of  ATDs 
and  their  features  reflects  less  knowledge  of  the  role  of  feedback  and 
guidance  in  the  training  process  than  would  be  desired. 

Trip  proolem  is  tnat  the  consiaeraole  ooay  of  Knowleage  concerniny 
feeaoacK  ana  guiaance  has  not  Deen  formuiatea  as  appliea  principles  that 
coula  De  u^ea  aiscriminatively  oy  nonspecialists  in  learning  technology. 
Tne  formulations  tnat  nave  Deen  attempteo  were  oerivea  from  specific 
learning  contexts,  usually  uaDoratories.  The  resulting  principles  are 
often  inconsistent,  contraoictury ,  or  simply  inappiicaDle  in  the  varieu 
context  of  training. 

Thus,  ATD  instructors  must  depend  on  their  own  experience  for 
intuitive  guides  in  employing  feedback  and  guidance.  Intuition  is  often 
a  poor  guide;  and  when  it  is  insightful  it  is  still  lacking  in  the 
comprehensiveness  and  specificity  that  well  formulated  applied  principles 
for  using  feedback  and  guidance  could  provide. 

Optimum  use  of  ATDs  in  training  will  require  that  these  two  most 
basic  contributions  that  can  be  made  by  instructors  be  understood  by 
them.  The  first  step  is  to  formulate  the  principles  governing  use  of 
feedback  and  guidance  in  a  way  that  ATD  instructors  with  a  practical 
minimum  of  training  can  understand.  Then,  not  only  would  they  be  more 
alert  to  opportunities  and  contingencies  for  employing  these  influences, 
but  better  use--and  probably  improved  future  designs--of  ISF  would 
resul  t. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  proposed  here  is  (1)  to  formulate  prin¬ 
ciples  for  using  feedback  and  guidance  in  ATD  instruction;  (2)  to  tesv 
the  adequacy  of  the  formulations  by  how  well  instructors  can  follow  them; 
and  (3)  to  determine  empirically  the  adequacy  of  the  principles  through 
the  effects  of  their  use  on  student  learning.  The  original  effort  would 
focus  on  one  particular  set  of  subtasks  to  be  trained,  preferably  those 
involved  in  a  high-value  task  such  as  approach  and  landing.  A  decision 
matrix  would  be  constructed  identifying  cue-response  discriminations  to 
be  made,  options  for  using  feedback  and  guidance,  and  contingencies  for 
their  use.  The  ATD  targeted  by  the  analysis,  and  used  in  the  empirical 
test,  should  have  a  variety  of  state-of-the-art  ISF. 
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RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 


The  study  would  consist  of  the  five  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Construction  of  a  decision  matrix  identifying  cue-response 
discriminations  to  be  made,  options  for  using  feedback  and 
guidance,  and  contingencies  for  their  use;  development  of 
a  scenario  for  testing  instructors,  use  of  feedback  and 
guidance. 

Task  2:  Development  and  conduct  of  an  experimental  ATD  instructor 
training  program  designed  to  teach  the  principles  and  use 
of  the  feedback/guidance  decision  matrix. 

Task  3:  Use  of  a  test  scenario  to  compare  the  instructional  per- 
fonnance  of  instructors  who  receive  the  experimental 
training  with  that  of  instructors  who  do  not. 

Task  4:  Assessment  of  the  differences  between  the  performance  of 
students  who  receive  training  from  ATD  instructors 
employing  the  decision  matrix  and  that  of  students  who  are 
taught  by  ATD  instructors  using  conventional  techniques. 

Task  5:  Final  data  analysis  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  types  of  efforts  would  be  pursued  at  the  outset:  (1)  analyses 
of  subtasks  involved  in  overall  task  performance  in  terms  of  required  cue 
and  response  discriminations;  (2)  compilation  of  principles  governing  the 
use  of  feedback  and  guidance  as  presently  formulated  (some  excellent 
literature  sources  for  "abstract"  principles  now  exist);  and  (3)  analyses 
of  contingencies  for  using  feedback  and  guidance  that  relate  to  the 
status  of  cue-response  discriminations  by  the  student.  The  first  effort 
would  go  beyond  usual  task  analyses  that  focus  only  on  correct  cues  for 
exercising  a  response,  and  the  nature  of  the  correct  response.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  specify  how  cue  recognition  can  be  learned  and  to 
anticipate  sources  of  difficulty  (e.g.,  interference  from  similar  cues, 
deficient  subordinate  skills  such  as  cross-checking  instruments  rapidly) 
so  that  possible  bases  for  inabilities  to  discriminate  could  be 
specified.  Similarly,  the  nature  of  evolution  of  responses  from  typical 
crude  beginnings  to  finely  tuned  skill  patterns  should  be  understood  so 
that  an  Instructor  could  know  not  only  what  an  action  should  be,  but  how 
a  student  progresses  to  skill  perfection.  It  is  through  such  knowledge 
that  the  learning  principles  referred  to  in  the  second  effort  can  be  made 
operationally  meaningful,  and  that  the  contingencies  for  applying 
principles  can  be  identified.  For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  student's  skills  are  evolving  In  an  optimum  way  for 
learning,  and  if  not,  the  nature  of  the  desirable  and  undesirable 
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aspects.  Positive  and  negative  feedback  could  then  be  provided  according 
tc  specific  reeds,  and  guidance  could  focus  on  the  skill  elements  that  go 
astra. 

Esther  an  existing  or  a  newly  prepared  training  regimen  for  teaching 
the  skills  involved  would  then  be  analyzed,  so  that  a  decision  matrix 
could  be  coPctructed  to  apply  across  all  component  skills,  but  with 
branching  as  needed  for  separate  skills.  IThe  branching  would  be  of 
special  benefit  for  optimum  ISF  use.)  If  it  is  necessary  for  experi¬ 
mental  and  control  groups  to  be  at  different  training  sites,  the  skills 
selected  would  be  such  that  they  would  normally  be  taught  at  all  sites 
used. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

Experimental  controls  must  be  adequate  to  allow  answers  to  two 
questions:  (1)  Can  the  principles,  as  extrapolated  in  the  decision 
matrix,  be  understood  by  instructors  with  a  practical  minimum  of 
training?  (2)  Does  use  of  the  principle^,  as  formulated,  enhance  skill 
acquisition  in  the  simulator  and,  if  feasible  to  test,  transfer  of  ATD 
skills  to  aircraft?  For  the  first  question,  comparable  groups  of 
instructors  with  and  without  training  in  the  principles  would  be  tested 
in  a  standardized  scenario  depicting  various  stages  and  problems  of  stu¬ 
dent  learning.  For  the  second  question,  a  standardized  training  regimen 
would  be  followed  by  comparable  groups  of  students,  taught  by  comparable 
groups  of  instructors  except  for  prior  training  on  the  principles  and  use 
of  the  decision  matrix.  Care  would  be  taken  that  instructors  in  one 
group  did  not  interact  wi ‘h  those  in  the  other.  All  personnel  involved 
in  implementing  the  experiment  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in 
a  standardized  manner. 

Procedure 

If  feasible,  subjects,  whether  instructors  or  students,  would  be 
assigned  randomly  to  groups.  If  conditions  require  that  experimental  and 
control  groups  be  at  different  training  sites,  baseline  data  would  be 
collected  on  any  variables  likely  to  affect  the  dependent  variables.  For 
the  first  test,  one  group  of  instructors  would  be  trained  for  their 
responsibility  in  the  usual  manner.  A  second  group  would  be  trained 
according  to  a  plan  developed  during  the  experiment  that  was  designed  to 
teach  the  principles  and  use  of  the  decision  matrix.  Both  groups  would 
be  tested  using  a  standard  scenario  as  above.  At  standardized  points  In 
the  scenario,  all  subjects  would  be  queried  as  to  needed  instructor 
Interventions  ( ’  .e. ,  provision  of  feedback  and  guidance)  and  reasons  for 
the  actions  selected.  Measures  revealing  functional  knowledge  and  use  of 
principles  of  providing  feedback  and  guidance  would  be  obtained  at  each 
decision  point.  In  addition,  instructors  would  be  encouraged  in  a 
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standardized  manner  to  identify  occasions  for  intervention  on  their  own, 
and  measures  would  indicate  adequacy  of  recognition  of  problems  as  well 
as  functional  knowledge.  {Measures  would  have  to  allow  for  alternative 
proper  uses  of  principles.) 

For  the  second  test,  separate  groups  of  aircrew  trainee  subjects 
with  usual  variations  in  experience  levels  would  be  taught  using  a  stan¬ 
dardized  regimen.  Some  of  the  student  groups  would  be  taught  by 
instructors  with  usual  or  standard  instructor  preparation,  while  other 
groups  would  be  taught  by  instructors  who  had  the  special  training  and 
who  had  demonstrated  a  good  functional  knowledge  of  the  principles  ’ancf 
use  of  the  decision  matrix. 

All  students  would  transition  to  an  aircraft  following  ATD  training. 


SUBJECTS 

All  instructors  (and  students)  used  as  subjects  should  be  drawn  from 
pools  typical  of  those  providing  (or  undergoing)  the  training.  Twenty 
instructors  should  be  used  for  the  first  experimental  test,  10  in  each 
group.  Data  revealing  rate  and  level  of  achievement  would  be  collected 
for  at  least  3  students  taught  by  each  of  at  least  5  instructors  from 
each  original  group. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  revealing  instructors'  functional  knowledge  and  use  of 
principles  of  feedback  and  guidance  would  be  obtained  as  indicated 
earlier.  Measures  of  student  proficiency  on  separate  skills  would  be 
obtained  so  as  to  reveal  rate  of  learning  in  the  ATDs  and  level  of 
achievement  at  the  end  of  device  training.  If  feasible,  measures  would 
also  be  obtained  for  determining  original  level  of  proficiency  when 
transitioning  to  the  aircraft,  and  rate  of  progress  to  full  proficiency 
in  the  aircraft.  Analyses  of  variance  would  compare  instructor  groups, 
and  measures  on  students,  separately  by  experience  levels. 


FACILITIES 

The  ATD  employed  in  this  study  should  have  a  variety  of  state-of- 
the-art  ISF.  The  research  could  be  conducted  using  an  operational  ATD 
such  as  the  UPT-IFS  or  a  laboratory  simulator  such  as  the  ASPT.  The 
simulator  that  is  selected  for  this  study  would  be  employed  for  a  total 
of  approximately  395  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a  total 
of  approximately  15  hours  distributed  over  4  months,  in  Task  2  for  a 
total  of  approximately  190  hours  distributed  over  3  months,  in  Task  3  for 
a  total  o''  approximately  40  hours  distributed  over  6  months,  and  in  Task 
4  for  a  tptal  of  approximately  240  hours  distributed  over  11  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 


Approximately  22  calendar  months  and  3.50  person-years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  contract  labor  would  be  required  for  the  study.  The  calendar 
time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are 
as  follows: 


Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1.  Construction  of  the  decision 
matrix  and  development  of 
test  scenarios. 

1 

6 

1.00 

2.  Development  and  conduct  of 
instructor  training. 

5 

7 

0.20 

3.  Evaluation  of  instructor 
performance  using  test 
scenarios. 

8 

13 

0.50 

4.  Evaluation  of  instructor 

instructor  performance  using 
student  performance. 

8 

18 

1.00 

5.  Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

18 

22 

0.80 

Total 

person-years 

3.50 
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2.  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRAINEE  PERFORMANCE 


PROBLEM 

Assessments  of  trainee  performance  are  needed  to  evaluate  trainees 
and  training  programs.  In  addition,  assessments  that  pinpoint  the  nature 
of  trainees'  learning  problems  are  necessary  to  adapt  training  practices 
to  the  correction  of  problems,  i.e.,  to  manage  and  control  the  learning 
process.  Because  ATD  instructional  support  features  and  the  conditions 
of  ATI)  practice  can  be  designed  to  optimize  these  learning  process 
control  adaptations,  it  is  necessary  that  reliable,  valid,  and  usable 
assessments  be  available  to  instructors  and  trainees  when  needed  if  ATD 
training  efficiency  is  to  be  maximized. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  measures  and  assessment  techniques  for  evaluating  aircrew,  espe¬ 
cially  pilot,  performance.  However,  almost  all  of  the  measures  until 
recently  focused  on  aircraft  performance.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  in 
the  past,  and  now,  has  been  primarily  on  developing  objective  measures  so 
that  their  reliability  (consistency)  could  be  improved.  Relatively 
little  attention  has  been  given  the  more  critical  problem  of  validity: 
Do  the  measures  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know? 

The  failure  to  identify  a  nucleus  of  objective,  valid  measures  that 
can  be  used  readily  in  the  control  of  ATD  instruction  and  in  A^D  research 
is  evident  from  a  variety  cf  current  practices.  At  one  extreme,  root 
mean  squared  error  ’s  often  the  orly  objective  measure  used.  The 
Information  it  provides  typically  lacks  the  specificity  of  detail  and 
timeliness  needed  to  guide  ATD  instruction  in  process.  Also,  it  is 
clearly  irrelevant  to  many  assessment  needs. 

At  the  other  extreme,  come  research  projects  dealing  with  ATD 
learning  have  u^ed  up  to  500  different  measures,  and  100-200  are  common 
In  some  quarters.  Various  researchers'  satisfaction  with  their  findings 
notwithstanding,  practically  nothing  has  really  been  learned  from  such 
efforts,  because  the  multivariate  techniques  of  analysis  were  often 
applied  inappropriately,  and  they  did  not  begin  to  answer  the  basic 
question:  Which,  if  any,  of  these  measures  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know? 

Recent  efforts  in  automated  performance  measurement  i.i  ATOs  and  in 
aircraft  point  to  a  possible  significant  breakthrough  in  measurement 
technology.  We  are  learning  promising  new  techniques  of  measuring.  We 
should  now  find  out  what  to  measure  for  what  purposes. 

The  goal  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  identify  a  nucleus  of 
measures  that  are  valid  for  defined  purposes  and  usable  in  directing  ATD 
instruction.  It  is  recognized  that  validity  is  a  highly  specific  con¬ 
cept,  that  a  measure  valid  for  one  purpose,  such  as  pinpointing  a 
discrimination  learning  problem,  may  be  useless  for  another,  such  as 
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evaluating  proficiency.  Also,  a  measure  valid  for  diagnosing  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  performing  one  task  may  be  inapplicable  or  even  misleading 
when  used  for  another  task. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  tasks  for  study  and  development  of  a  can¬ 
didate  set  of  measures  of  trainee  performance. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  ATD  training  and  collection  of  data  using  the 
candidate  set  of  measures. 

Ta'.k  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  the  validity  and  util¬ 
ity  of  the  measures,  and  preparation  of  the  final 
report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  analytic  effort  would  have  two  major  thrusts:  (1)  to  identify 
measures  likely  to  reveal  the  quality  of  performance;  and  (21  to  identify 
measures  of  value  in  pinpointing  training  problems  so  that  timely 
constructive  intervention  during  training  can  occur.  For  both  thrusts, 
existing  automated  performance  measurement  technology  would  be  surveyed 
for  possible  means  for  instrumenting  measures,  but  the  analyses  of 
measurement  requirements  and  development  of  techniques  should  not  be 
limited  by  existing  technology.  Extensive  and  intensive  reviews  of  the 
literature  would  be  completed,  and  a  set  of  tasks  would  be  identified  as 
a  prototype  for  developing  candidate  measures.  Instructors  and  students 
involved  in  training  these  tasks  would  be  interviewed  to  identify 
training  problems  and  assessment  needs.  However,  neither  instructors  nor 
students  generally  would  be  able  to  conceive  of  the  problems  and  needs  In 
terms  of  basic  discrimination  learning  processes,  so  a  learning  analysis 
would  be  completed  to  relate  problems  and  instructors'  informational 
needs  to  underlying  issues  of  discrimination  and  generalization. 

The  learning  analysis  would  go  beyond  usual  task  analyses  that  focus 
only  on  correct  cues  for  exercising  a  response,  and  the  nature  of  the 
correct  response.  It  would  be  necessary  to  specify  how  cue  recognition 
can  be  learned  and  to  anticipate  sources  of  difficulty  (e.g.,  inter¬ 
ference  from  similar  cues,  deficient  subordinate  skills  such  as  cross¬ 
checking  instruments  rapidly)  so  that  possible  bases  for  inabilities  to 
discriminate  could  be  specified.  Similarly,  the  nature  of  evolution  of 
responses  from  typical  crude  beginnings  to  finely  tuned  skill  patterns 
should  be  understood  so  that  an  Instructor  could  know  not  only  what  an 
action  should  be,  but  how  a  student  progresses  to  skill  perfection.  It 
is  through  such  knowledge  that  the  contingencies  for  instructor 
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Intervention  can  be  identified,  and  thus  the  types  of  information  needed 
in  a  measure.  For  example,  an  instructor  should  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student's  skills  are  evolvirg  in  an  optimum  way  for 
learning,  and  if  not,  the  nature  of  the  oesirable  and  undesirable 
aspects.  He  could  then  adapt  positive  and  negative  feedback  to  specific 
needs,  and  guidance  could  focus  on  the  skill  elements  that  measures  have 
revealed  to  go  astray. 

Analyses  of  this  sort  would  provide  ar.  a  priori  basis  for  validating 
measures  that  pinpoint  training  problems.  The  issue  would  be  simply,  was 
the  measure  sensitive  to  indications  of  a  learning  problem,  and  specific 
enough  to  identify  the  underlying  cue,  processing,  or  response 
discrimination  difficulty?  Validation  of  proficiency  measures  would  rely 
heavily  on  expert  judgment  as  explained  below. 

The  product  of  the  analytic  effort  would  be  a  list  of  candidate 
measures,  techniques  for  obtaining  them,  and  likely  purposes  that  they 
could  fulfill,  particularly  in  instructional  process  control. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  -ontrol 

The  empirical  portion  of  the  research  would  focus  on  the  validation 
of  the  measures  and  on  their  usability  for  assessing  students  and 
directing  instruction.  In  either  case,  measures  should  be  obtained 
through  standardized  procedures  that  are  feasible  operationally. 
"Standardized"  would  have  to  be  a  somewhat  inclusive  description  of  pro¬ 
cedures  for  obtaining  measures  to  guide  moment- to-moment  instructional 
decisions,  for  if  not  automated,  they  must  be  applicable  when  and  as 
needed.  The  task  would  be  to  define  classes  of  procedures  and  conditions 
within  which  validities  would  be  more  or  less  invariant. 

ATD  task  performances  of  aircrew  personnel  with  a  wide  range  of 
proficiency  in  the  tasks  would  be  used  to  establish  validity  for  profi¬ 
ciency  assessment.  Validity  or  usability  for  diagnostic  purposes  would 
be  determined  in  a  separate  effort  utilizing  the  measures  during  standard 
training  scenarios  with  typical  trainee  personnel  serving  as  subjects. 
Instructor  personnel  would  be  trained  to  obtain  the  measures  as 
specified,  including  criterion  data.  Instructors  would  be  trained  how  to 
use  measures  for  Instructional  decisions.  They  would  also  have  to  be 
proficient  in  principles  governing  use  of  feedback  and  guidance. 

Procedure 


For  the  variable  proficiency  group  of  subjects,  tasks  would  be  per¬ 
formed  In  the  ATD  under  standardized  conditions,  and  measures  would  be 
obtained  as  specified.  In  addition,  criterion  data  would  be  collected  to 
establish  quality  of  overall  performance  and  proficiency  on  the  various 
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tasks.  (The  criterion  would  generally  be  subjective  evaluations,  because 
at  present  expert  judgment  is  the  best  basis  for  determining  aircrew 
proficiency.  Enough  independent  judges  would  be  used,  however,  to  assure 
high  reliability  of  average  evaluations.) 

The  training  group  would  undergo  a  standardized  training  regimen  to 
learn  the  tasks.  Measures  would  be  obtained  as  specified  in  a  standard¬ 
ized  format,  with  additional  measures  instigated  by  the  instructor  If 
desired  for  decisions  regarding  his  intervention  during  practice. 

SUBJECTS 

At  least  100  aircrew  trainee  subjects  would  be  needed  in  the 
variable  proficiency  group  used  to  validate  the  measures  for  proficiency 
assessment,  and  at  least  12  in  the  training  group  during  the  instruc¬ 
tional  utility  study.  The  former  group  should  vary,  as  stated  above,  in 
proficiency  on  the  tasks  used.  At  a  facility  where  students  are  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  at  any  one  time,  all  students  could  be  tested  for  profi¬ 
ciency  purposes  during  the  same  period.  The  training  group  should  be 
typical  of  the  range  of  students  normally  beginning  training  on  the 
tasks,  and  they  should  be  tested  for  diagnostic  purposes  throughout  their 
training.  Instructors  in  the  latter  case  would  be  those  normally 
assigned  ATD  instructing  duties. 


COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSES  OF  DATA 

The  variable  proficiency  subjects  would  be  randomly  divided  into  two 
groups  of  equal  size.  Canonical  correlational  analyses  would  be  run  for 
each  group,  adapted  as  needed  to  identify  interrelations  of  clusters  of 
predictor  and  criterion  measures.  Optimum,  relatively  small  groups  of 
predictors  would  be  formulated  as  regression  equations  to  predict 
particular  criterion  values  and  clusters  for  each  subgroup.  Each 
equation  would  then  be  cross- val idated  on  the  alternate  group  to  identify 
the  stable  predictors. 

Instructors  of  the  student  group  would  be  queried  via  questionnaires 
and  interviews  as  to  the  value  and  feasibility  of  measures  for  guiding 
instructional  decisions.  Students  would  be  queried  also,  focusing  on 
their  perceptions  of  training  problems  and  the  value  of  Instructors' 
interventions.  These  data  would  be  collated  so  as  to  guide  needed 
revisions  in  the  contents  of  the  measures  and  procedures  for  obtaining 
them. 


FACILITIES 

Facility  requirements  would  be  driven  by  the  need  for  an  automated 
performance  measurement  system  that  can  be  employed  to  obtain  the 


selected  measures.  A  laboratory  ATD  such  as  the  ASPT  or  SAAC  should  be 
used  due  to  the  probable  need  for  engineering  development  of  the 
measurement  system.  The  simulator  that  is  selected  for  this  study  would 
be  employed  for  a  total  of  aph  cximately  236  hours.  It  would  be  employed 
In  Task  1  for  a  total  of  approximately  15  hours  distributed  over  6 
months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  220  hours  distributed 
over  8  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

If  an  existing  automated  performance  system  can  be  modified  and 
employed  for  the  study,  approximately  20  calendar  months  and  3.00  person- 
years  of  professional  contract  labor  would  be  required.  The  calendar 
time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are 
as  follows: 


Schedule 

{Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Selection  of  tasks  and 
development  of  measures. 

1 

8 

1.30 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

9 

16 

0.70 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

15 

20 

1.00 

Total 

person-years 

3.00 
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3.  ASSESSMENT  OF  CREW  PERFORMANCE 


PROBLEM 

The  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  overall  performance  as  an 
aircrew  depends  upon  more  than  the  competence  of  individual  crew  members 
in  their  separate  jobs.  They  must  do  their  jobs  well,  but  they  must  also 
function  as  a  team.  Actions  must  be  timed  and  coordinated,  often 
precisely.  Responsibilities  must  be  assumed  as  situations  and  conditions 
require.  Multiple  supporting  roles  must  be  filled,  including  substitute 
roles.  Communications  among  crew  members  must  be  clear,  accurate,  and 
adequate  for  the  need.  Withal,  harmonious  relations  among  the  crew 
should  be  maintained. 

The  use  of  ATDs  for  team  training  will  steadily  increase.  To 
exploit  the  specialized  instructional  opportunities  ATDs  can  provide, 
team  process  measures,  evaluative  and  diagnostic,  will  be  necessary  so 
that  instructional  strategies  and  practices  can  be  evaluated  and  correc¬ 
tive  training  prescribed.  Assessments  of  crew  performance  at  present  are 
based  almost  entirely  on  subjective  judgments.  A  reliable,  objective, 
demonstrably  valid,  and  usable  method  for  measuring  team  performance  is 
needed.  The  measure  would  allow  for  the  prerequisite  condition  of 
individual  competence,  while  describing  team  performance  as  a  whole.  It 
would  also  permit  diagnostic  analyses  to  pinpoint  areas  of  deficiencies 
to  be  corrected  through  training. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  here  would  be  (1)  to 
develop  methods  for  measuring  overall  aircrew  performance  that  would 
provide  the  diagnostic  and  evaluative  Information  needed  for  directing 
and  controlling  crew  instruction  in  ATDs;  and  (2)  to  validate  the 
measures  empirically.  In  the  process  of  developing  and  validating  these 
measures,  a  prototype  scheme  for  evaluating  crew  proficiency  would  be 
developed  as  well. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  tasks  for  study  and  development  of  a  can¬ 
didate  set  of  measures  of  crew  performance. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  ATD  training  and  collection  of  data  using  the 
candidate  set  of  measures. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  the  validity  and  util¬ 
ity  of  the  data,  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 
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ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 


The  primary  analytic  tasks  are  (1)  to  identify  the  dimensions  or 
parameters  of  aircrew  performance;  (2)  to  analyze  team  performance  in 
terms  of  learning  processes;  (3)  to  identify  types  of  information  needed 
to  direct  and  control  the  learning;  and  (4)  to  develop  measures  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  information  when  needed.  Literature  reviews  and  intensive 
interviews  of  aircrews  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  scope,  needs,  and 
peculiarities  of  various  aircrew  constituents.  In  all  likelihood, 

aircrew  team  performance  can  best  be  described  as  dynamic  systems. 
Hence,  the  literature  review  would  include  in-depth  analyses  of  systems 
functioning  that  depend  heavily  on-  personnel  roles.  These  systems  anal¬ 
yses  would  not  only  aid  in  identifying  formulations  of  team  dimensions 
and  parameters,  but  would  permit  capitalizing  on  measurement  methodolo¬ 
gies  that  have  been  developed  for  various  systems. 

A  preliminary  measurement  scheme  would  be  developed  for  assessments 
of  an  aircrew  with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  teamwork  and  instructional 
requirements  so  that  the  adaptability  of  the  scheme  to  assessing  a 
variety  of  types  of  aircrews  could  be  assured.  An  ATD  program  for 
training  crews  to  be  used  in  the  study  would  also  be  developed.  Here, 
too,  existing  literature  on  training  as  related  to  systems  requirements 
would  probably  be  very  helpful,  for  training  must  focus  on  the  interac¬ 
tive  aspects  of  roles,  not  just  on  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
responsibil ities. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


Experimental  controls  would  have  to  be  adequate  for  two  types  of 
validation:  (1)  instructor  assessments  of  adequacy  of  measures  for 
instructional  decisions  and  evaluations;  and  (2)  improvement  in  measures 
as  crews  improve  during  training.  The  first  type  of  validation  would  be 
the  primary  concern,  but  the  second  would  identify  measures  that  reflect 
crew  proficiency,  and  hence  that  would  have  potential  in  aircrew  eval¬ 
uations.  All  personnel  involved  in  implementing  the  study  and  obtaining 
measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in  a  standardized 
manner. 

Procedure 


Aircrews  would  be  trained  according  to  the  program  developed  during 
the  analytic  effort.  Measures  of  aircrew  performance  would  be  obtained 
as  specified  by  the  scheme  developed  during  the  analytic  effort. 
Measures  would  be  obtained  periodically  beginning  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  training  as  a  crew  and  continuing  through  the  end  of  training. 
Through  questionnaires  and  standardized  interviews,  instructors  would 
assess  the  value  of  the  information  obtained  for  instructional  decisions 
and  evaluations. 
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SUBJECTS 


Subjects  would  be  from  the  same  type  of  aircrew,  but  varying  In 
proficiency  as  required  for  the  several  types  of  data.  At  least  8  stu¬ 
dent  aircrews  should  be  used,  and  at  least  4  Instructors. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Data  would  be  collected  as  specified,  either  routinely  or  at  the 
initiation  of  the  instructor.  Plots  of  measures  over  time  for  the  crews 
used  in  the  second  type  of  validation  would  reveal  how  individual 
measures  changed  with  improved  performance.  Instructor  assessments  would 
be  collated  and  summarized.  Information  obtained  from  each  type  of 
effort  would  be  used  to  revise  the  measurement  scheme  so  as  to  increase 
validity,  reliability,  and  usefulness. 


FACILITIES 

The  study  would  be  conducted  in  a  CCT  or  CT  unit  in  which  crew 
training  is  conducted  and  the  training  resources  of  the  unit  would  be 
employed  in  the  investigation.  The  ATD  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of 
approximately  335  hours.  It  would  be  used  in  Task  1  for  a  total  of 
approximately  15  hours  distributed  over  6  months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a 
total  of  approximately  320  hours  distributed  over  8  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 


A  total  of  24  calendar  months  and  6.00  person-years  of  professional 
contract  labor  would  be  required.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort 
required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 

Task  Task  Number  of 

Task  _ start  finish  person-years 


1. 

Selection  of  tasks  and 
development  of  measures. 

1 

9 

3.00 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

10 

17 

1.50 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

16 

24 

1.50 

Total  person-years  6.00 
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4.  TRAINING  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ATD  INSTRUCTORS 


PROBLEM 

The  most  Important  variables  In  any  training  situation  are  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  motivation  of  the  students.  Given  just  a  minimum  of  guidance  and 
an  understanding  of  performance  requirements,  qualified  students  can 
usually  progress  with  practice.  For  this  reason,  studies  of  instructor 
variables  and  differing  training  practices  have  often  failed  to  find 
significant  effects. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  instructors  and  training  practices 
make  a  difference,  especially  in  efficiency.  It  was  apparent  during  the 
STRES  effort  that  instructors,  by  and  large,  failed  to  exploit  either 
practices  or  ATD  capabilities  in  certain  ways  that  would  have  promoted 
training  efficiency.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  complexity  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  generalization  processes  that  underlie  aircrew  skills  nor  of 
how  feedback  and  guidance  can  be  used,  or  misused,  in  teaching  these 
processes.  Potentials  of  ATDs  in  this  regard  were  often  missed  because 
of  the  assumption  that  only  an  inflight  training  model  should  be  used  in 
device  training.  Thus  the  only  credential  generally  felt  to  be  required 
to  teach  in  ATDs  was  aircraft  certification  in  the  skills  to  be  taught. 

As  a  result,  ATD  utilization  practices  were  determined  primarily  by 
fidelity  criteria  applied  task  by  task.  If  a  student  could  not  do  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way  in  a  device  that  he  would  in  an  aircraft,  and 
experience  the  same  cues  and  effects,  the  device  was  usually  considered 
of  little  training  value.  With  this  focus,  most  instructional  support 
features  would  be  perceived  to  have  no  significant  role  if  their  use 
reduced  realism. 

Even  so,  a  number  of  instructors  had  become  aware,  usually  during 
instructor  training  programs,  of  the  value  of  well  implemented  feedback 
and  guidance.  But,  they  often  expressed  bewilderment  regarding 
conflicting  "principles"  for  employing  these  factors.  And  in  no  case  was 
an  understanding  of  the  role  of  mediational  processes  in  training 
apparent.  If  mediation  were  understood,  device  fidelity  would  be  less  an 
overriding  concern,  and  instructional  efficiency  could  be  improved  in  all 
ATDs. 


While  the  most  serious  problems  related  to  ATD  instructors  appeared 
to  be  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  learning  processes  and  how  to  control 
them.  It  was  also  found  that  instructors  often  were  unaware  of  many 
aspects  of  ATD  use,  and  of  the  training  program  and  how  their  roles 
related  to  It.  At  some  centers,  ATD  instructors  had  undergone  no  formal 
preparation  for  teacKng  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  develop  an  exemplar 
training  program  for  ATD  instructors  and  to  identify  ATD  instructor 
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training  requirements.  In  addition  to  providing  an  understanding  of  the 
ATD  training  program  and  their  roles  in  it,  the  instructor  training  would 
enable  ATD  instructors  better  to  control  the  learning  process.  They 
would  learn  to  (1)  recognize  contingencies  for  using  feedback  and 
guidance  and  for  the  pacing  of  practice;  (2)  exploit  mediational 
capabilities  of  students;  and  (3)  use  ATD  capabilities  fully  to  maximize 
training  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  In  doing  so,  instructors  would 
also  acquire  ancillary  skills  needed  to  understand  task  performance  in 
terms  of  underlying  cue-response  discriminations.  As  a  result, 
instructor  management  of  learning  would  facilitate  both  ATD  training  and 
transfer  of  ATD  skills  to  aircraft  performance  by  students. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  five  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Development  of  an  exemplar  program  for  training  ATD 

instructors,  and  preparation  of  an  interim  report. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  ATD  instructor  training. 

Task  3:  Use  of  a  test  scenario  to  compare  the  performance  of 

instructors  who  have  received  the  experimental  training 
with  that  of  instructors  who  have  not. 

Task  4:  Conduct  of  ATD  training  and  collection  of  student  perfor¬ 
mance  data. 

Task  5:  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  differences  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  students  of  instructors  who  have  received  the 
experimental  training  from  that  of  students  whose 
instructors  have  not;  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

This  research  would  be  primarily  an  analytic  effort.  It  would 
involve  determining  the  training  needs  of  instructors  from  interviews 
with  them,  observations  of  training  practices,  analyses  of  training 
problems,  and  reviews  of  training  literature.  Research  on  learning  would 
also  be  reviewed.  Existing  summaries  of  uses  of  practice,  feedback,  and 
guidance  would  probably  be  adequate  for  identifying  general  principles  of 
their  use.  However,  research  on  discrimination  and  generalization 
processes  would  have  to  be  integrated  thoroughly,  because  contingencies 
for  varied  uses  of  feedback  and  guidance  arise  from  these  processes,  and 
instructors  must  understand  the  contingencies  to  adapt  feedback  and 
guidance  effectively.  In  addition,  a  heretofore  ignored  area,  the 
formulation  of  principles  concerning  mediation  in  skill  training,  would 
have  to  be  explored  fully. 
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The  product  of  the  analytic  effort  would  be  an  interim  report 
describing  a  complete  exemplar  program  encompassing  all  facets  of  ATD 
instructor  roles.  The  major  emphasis  would  be  on  preparing  them  to  teach 
specified  types  of  skills  in  ATDs  with  certain  ranges  of  capabilities, 
but  training  would  also  include  the  understanding  of  instructor  duties 
and  the  overall  training  program  as  a  whole.  The  training  in  principles 
regarding  practice,  feedback,  guidance,  and  mediation  would  be  applicable 
to  training  any  ATD  instructor  (or  non-ATD  for  that  matter),  because  the 
contingencies  for  their  use  could  be  translated  to  apply  to  any 
discrimination  and  generalization  problem. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


The  purposes  of  the  empirical  part  of  the  research  would  be  to 
demonstrate  that  instructors  trained  as  specified  would  reveal  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  program,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  use  their 
understanding  of  learning  processes  in  day-to-day  training  of  students  in 
ATDs.  For  the  first  purpose,  instructor  subjects  could  serve  as  their 
own  controls  using  pre-  and  post-training  testing  to  assess  achievement; 
or  a  separate  control  group  of  otherwise  comparable  instructors  without 
the  special  training  could  be  used.  (If  the  Tatter,  experimental  and 
control  groups  would  be  at  different  training  sites.)  A  concurrent 
control  group  would  be  necessary  for  the  second  purpose,  and  again 
control  instructors  would  not  be  at  the  same  site(s)  where  experimental 
subjects  would  teach.  To  obtain  sufficient  numbers  of  subjects,  the 
effort  would  probably  extend  over  a  number  of  months,  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  subjects  available  at  any  one  time.  Therefore,  experimental 
and  control  instructors  woulc  be  "paired"  in  the  sense  that  subgroups  of 
beginning  instructors  in  one  group  would  be  pre-  and  post-tested  at  the 
same  times  as  those  in  the  other  group. 

Achievement  of  the  first  purpose  would  be  demonstrated  by  written 
tests  and  evaluations  oy  observers.  Standardized  scenarios  depicting 
student  performance  on  selected  tasks  would  be  presented  to  obtain  one 
group  of  measures  for  the  second  purpose.  These  scenarios  would  either 
be  simulated  by  computer  or  performed  by  specially  trained  personnel.  A 
second  group  of  measures  would  be  obtained  while  actual  students  were 
being  taught.  The  training  regimen  for  this  part  would  be  standardized 
at  all  sites,  and  pre-training  measures  likely  to  be  needed  for 
covariance  analyses  would  be  obtained  on  all  students  to  be  taught  by 
experimental  and  control  instructors.  All  personnel  involved  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  experiment  and  obtaining  measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill 
their  roles  in  a  standardized  manner. 
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Procedure 


Random  assignments  to  groups  would  be  impractical,  so  all  instruc¬ 
tors  would  be  pre-tested  on  knowledge  of  the  program,  and  on  teaching 
knowledge  using  the  standardized  scenario.  Experimental  instructors 
would  then  undergo  training  while  the  control  instructors  fulfilled  their 
regular  duties,  including  completing  usual  training  if  applicable.  As 
the  experimental  instructors  completed  training,  they  and  "paired" 
control  instructors  would  again  be  tested  using  the  standard  scenario. 

All  instructors  would  then  participate  in  ATD  training  of  students 
typical  of  those  initiating  practice  on  the  skills  selected  for  use  in 
the  experiment.  Observations  would  be  made  of  instructor  performances  as 
required  to  obtain  measures  for  assessing  functional  use  of  instructional 
principles.  Measures  of  student  performance  would  also  be  obtained  that 
would  reflect  rate  of  ATD  learning  and  level  of  proficiency  at  the  end  of 
ATD  training. 


SUBJECTS 

All  instructors  serving  as  subjects  should  be  typical  of  those  first 
entering  instructional  roles.  The  students  trained  by  experimental  and 
control  instructors  should  be  typical  of  those  beginning  training  on  the 
skills  being  taught.  The  number  of  instructors  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  at  least  14  inter-subject  degrees  of  freedom  for  experimental  and 
control  comparisons;  and  if  instructors  serve  as  their  own  controls,  at 
least  12  instructors  should  be  used  in  the  experimental  group.  The 
number  of  students  should  be  adequate  for  each  instructor  to  train  at 
least  3  during  the  test. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Data  would  be  collected  as  explained  above.  Analyses  would  focus  on 
(1)  pre-  to  post-test  improvement  of  experimental  instructors,  using 
control  data  for  comparison  if  available;  (2)  experimental  and  control 
comparison  on  functional  use  of  instructional  principles;  and  (3)  com¬ 
parisons  of  rates  of  ATD  learning  and  final  proficiency  levels  of  stu¬ 
dents  taught  by  the  two  groups  of  instructors.  Analyses  of  variance 
would  be  used,  with  repeated  measures  and  covariance  adjustments  as 
needed. 


FACILITIES 

The  study  would  be  conducted  in  a  selected  CCT  or  CT  unit  and  the 
training  resources  of  this  unit  would  be  employed  for  the  investigation. 
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The  ATD  would  be  used  for  a  total  of  520  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in 
Task  1  for  a  total  of  approximately  15  hours  distributed  over  6  months, 
in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  120  hours  distributed  over  8 
months,  in  Task  3  for  a  total  of  approximately  25  hours  distributed  over 
8  months,  and  in  Task  4  for  a  total  of  approximately  360  hours 
distributed  over  10  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  research  would  take  30  calendar  months  and  6.00  person-years  of 
professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort 
required  for  each  task  and  for  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 
f i ni sh 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Development  of  instructor 
training,  and  interim  report 
preparation. 

1 

12 

2.00 

2. 

Conduct  of  instructor 
training. 

13 

20 

0.75 

3. 

Evaluation  of  instructors 
using  a  test  scenario. 

14 

21 

0.75 

4. 

Evaluation  of  instructor? 
using  measures  of  student 
performance. 

15 

24 

0.75 

5. 

Data  analysis  and  final  report 
preparation. 

22 

30 

1.75 

Total 

person-years 

6.00 
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5.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  PROFICIENCY  OF  ATD  INSTRUCTORS 


PROBLEM 

An  adequate  means  of  evaluating  the  proficiency  of  ATD  instructors 
is  required  to  provide  a  basis  for  (1)  diagnosis  of  student  training 
problems  due  to  ineffective  instruction;  (2)  instructor  job  ratings  has.- 
on  teaching  performance;  (3)  instructor  incentive  systems;  (4) 
proficiency  advancement  of  instructors  undergoing  instructor  training; 
and  (5)  correcting  or  controlling  for  instructor  effects  in  research  on 
ATD  learning. 

At  present,  any  data  used  for  these  purposes  are  collected  infor¬ 
mally  and  unsystematically,  if  at  all.  Some  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
ATD  instructors  are  even  counterproductive.  For  example,  in  some 
instances  when  teaching  effectiveness  has  been  judged  by  the  rate  of 
progress  of  students  through  ATD  programs,  some  instructors  have 
a  oarently  advanced  students  with  inadequate  regard  to  their  actual 
progress  in  acquiring  skills.  When  job  evaluations  have  been  based 
largely  or  entirely  on  performance  of  collateral,  nonteaching  duties, 
some  ATD  instructors  have,  as  an  apparent  consequence,  failed  to  devote 
the  effort  to  ATD  instruction  needed  for  adequate  training. 

Evaluating  instructional  proficiency  is  rife  with  pitfalls,  and  no 
generally  satisfactory  scheme  for  doing  so  has  been  developed,  either  In 
or  outside  the  military.  One  has  only  to  look  at  public  education  for 
examples  of  this  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  problem  that  should 
be  faced.  Even  partial  solutions  would  be  better  than  no  solutions  at 
all. 


The  problem  is  that  there  are  many  ways  to  teach  effectively  and 
efficiently,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  persons  who  can  be  good 
Instructors  if  relatively  free  to  adapt  teaching  practices  to  the  roles 
they  choose  to  play.  One  requirement  for  any  teacher  using  any  method, 
however,  is  that  he  be  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  why  he  is  doing  It,  and 
how  well  It  works.  He  must  also  be  motivated  to  succeed  as  a  teacher, 
willing  to  assess  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  students  and  adapt  his 
methods  accordingly.  Final ’y,  students  must  profit  from  the  instructor's 
efforts. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  develop  and  vali¬ 
date  techniques  for  evaluating  ATD  instructors  based  on  the  requirements 
just  delineated.  Some  basic  measures  would  be  subjective,  some  objec¬ 
tive.  In  either  case,  measures  must  be  reliable,  valid,  and  practical  to 
use,  and  safeguards  against  misinterpretation  must  be  provided. 
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>cf  RCH  OVERVIEW 


'  s  curly  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

. A  Development  of  a  candidate  set  of  measures  of  instructor 
proficiency. 

T--sk  E:  Conduct  of  ATD  training  and  use  of  the  candidate  measures 
to  collect  data  concerning  instructor  performance. 

'  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  the  validity  and  utility 
of  the  measures,  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


>  t^fiC  REQUIREMENTS 

Techniques  of  measurement  must  derive  from  the  manifestations  of  the 
c-ol.ties  to  be  measured.  They  must  also  adapt  to  the  constraints  of  the 
d  Mans  under  which  observations  are  made.  The  analytic  effort  would 
<e  ii,'  develop  the  techniques  according  to  these  two  criteria. 

The  factors  of  concern  in  teaching  qualities  of  concern  include  an 
v  :us  awareness  of  all  aspects  of  the  training  program;  the  amount, 
vus.g,  and  nature  of  feedback  and  guidance  provided  during  ATD  training; 
id  recognition  of  the  contingencies  for  their  use.  Recognition  of  the 
■  •  gent  value  of  these  influences  on  learning,  and  actions  taken 
.j.  (  rdingly,  reveal  to  a  g’-eat  extent  the  instructor's  knowledge  of  what 

is  doing  and  why.  Subsequent  progress,  or  lack  thereof,  by  the 

uide ■ c  re»eai$  the  effects  of  his  actions  and  provides  contingencies  for 
•  •  ’“th.*:'  intervention.  Follow-up  actions  by  the  instructor  would  be 

neat' vc  of  his  sensitivity  to  these  effects,  their  meanings,  and 
:.eotd  oi>~ses  of  actions. 

Ltuden.s  would  be  a  source  for  two  kinds  of  data.  Objective 

..  saes '.merits  of  their  progress  in  ATD  training  would  be  the  most  important 
type  of  data.  In  addition,  their  analyses  of  the  ATD  training  received, 
a  chorea  to  problems  encountered  and  effectiveness  of  training  methods 
for  overcoming  them,  could  be  very  useful  data. 

The  analytic  effort  would  examine  these  possibilities  as  a  minimum, 
using  whatever  resources  that  were  likely  to  suggest  measuring  tech¬ 
niques.  The  product  of  the  analyses  would  be  a  proposed  measuring  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  validated  in  the  env'rical  part  of  the  study.  The  nature  of 
c-ltcrion  data  would  also  be  specified,  as  would  the  procedures  for 
reriving  evaluations  from  the  measures. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 


Cons i derations  for  Experi mental  Control 

As  in  any  validation  effort,  criterion  variance  Is  necessary  If  the 
discriminative  capacity  of  measures  is  to  be  established.  In  the  present 
case,  optimum  ranges  (for  validation  purposes  only)  of  Instructor 
proficiency  probably  would  not  be  available.  The  military  justifiably 
eschews  obviously  poor  instructors.  Nevertheless,  it  was  observed  during 
the  STRES  study  that  ATD  instructor  proficiency  does  vary  appreciably. 
In  the  validation  of  the  evaluation  procedures,  the  available  range  of 
proficiency  should  be  represented  as  fully  as  possible. 

Instructors  used  for  the  validation  study  would  likely  be  teaching 
in  a  variety  of  programs,  using  a  variety  of  ATDs  in  varying  states  of 
good  and  ill  repair.  Also,  the  number  of  instructors  needed  to  validate 
measures  may  require  that  data  be  collected  at  given  locations  over  a 
period  of  time  so  that  more  than  one  group  of  instructors  can  be  used. 
Therefore,  students  who  provide  data  should  be  subclassified  for  data 
purposes  according  to  time,  program,  skills  taught,  devices  used,  and 
target  aircraft,  as  well  as  to  their  levels  of  experience  and/or  entering 
competence. 

All  personnel  involved  in  implementing  the  validation  study  and 
obtaining  measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in  a  standard¬ 
ized  manner. 

Procedure 


Prospective  and  criterion  measures  would  be  obtained  as  specified  by 
the  analytic  effort.  While  procedures  for  obtaining  these  measures  would 
be  standardized,  the  instructional  conditions  and  practices  would 
generally  be  those  normally  characterizing  instruction  in  the  various 
settings. 


SUBJECTS 

At  least  50  ATD  instructors  should  eventually  be  used  in  the  vali¬ 
dation.  They  shoul  '  represent  a  wide  range  of  instructor  competence  and 
experience,  and  should  be  teaching  in  a  number  of  different  programs.  At 
least  2  students  per  instructor  should  be  used,  randomly  drawn  from  the 
students  currently  undergoing  training  by  the  instructor. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Data  would  be  collected  as  specified.  Depending  on  the  number  of 
instructors  involved  at  various  times,  tentative  analyses  would  be 
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A. 


c'  p-nted  for  subgroups,  and/or  for  all  data  once  they  have  been 
cted.  The  analyses  would  have  four  main  thrusts.  First,  interre- 
it  of  instructor  performance  measures  obtained  during  instruction 
.vess  measures)  and  those  obtained  from  students  (subjects'  process 
’"■■i  Mective  product  measures)  would  be  determined.  Second,  both  pro- 
t  >d  process  measures  would  be  related  to  any  additional  criterion 
■ri»  *.ures  obtained.  Third,  because  various  student  measures  represent 
-i  indicators  of  and  criteria  for  instructor  proficiency,  multivariate 
an.  yses  would  determine  within  all  data  as  a  group  the  structural  rela- 
t::--  tha .  reveal  degree  of  proficiency.  Fourth,  from  these  analyses, 
esuecialiy  the  third  one,  patterns  of  data  that  could  be  used  for  eval- 
.  a  '  •  judgments  would  be  identified.  This  last  step  would  seek  patterns 
_ "  r$ed  to  the  extent  possible  of  measures  that  could  be  obtained 
n of. rusively ,  reliably,  and  without  contamination  by  deliberate  role 
faying  of  instructors  when  being  tested. 


FAC IL  ■  T IF S 


The  various  training  units  selected  for  the  study  would  supply  the 
A  Ds  and  other  required  resources.  The  ATDs  would  be  used  for  a  combined 
to. a!  cf  approximately  1,520  hours.  They  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for 
a  total  of  approximately  20  hours  distributed  over  6  months,  and  in  Task 
2  jr  a  total  of  approximately  1,500  hours  distributed  over  8  months.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  actual  amount  of  ATD  use  in  Task  2  will 
<.Vp  nd  cn  the  ATO  training  syllabi  in  the  unHs  selected.  Additionally, 
Nv:  :;.udy  would  not  add  substantially  to  the  use  of  ATDs  in  these  units 
i nee  they  would  be  employer  for  routine  training  during  Task  2. 

.ChtDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  research  would  require  18  calendar  months  and  approximately  4.00 
pers-n -roars  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level 
of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 


Schedul  e 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

Number  of 

Task 

start 

finish 

person-years 

1. 

Development  of  measures. 

1 

8 

1.50 

L  . 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

8 

15 

1.50 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

14 

18 

1.00 

Total 
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6.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  AIDS 


PROBLEM 

The  use  of  ATDs  in  continuation  training  (CT)  is  expected  tr 
increase  considerably .  Unlike  the  bulk  of  students  now  undergoing  AD 
training,  CT  aircrews  will  have  had  considerable  experience  in  aircraft. 
To  a  great  extent,  they  will  be  able  to  discriminate  task -intrins. ’c 
feedback  and  to  recognize  the  kinds  of  guidance  needed  to  Foster  ski :  1 
development  and  improvement.  They  will  be  able  to  analyze  learning 
problems,  bringing  mediational  tools  to  bear  that  were  acquired  through 
experience.  Thus,  they  will  be  able  to  profit  from  self-instruction  In 
ATDs  in  ways  not  possible  for  less  experienced  aircrews.  Considering  the 
volume  of  ATDs  being  procured  to  support  CT,  the  effectiveness  of  their 
use  in  self-instruction  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  concern. 

For  self-instruction  to  be  optimal,  it  is  necessary  to  design 
training  programs  that  capitalize  on  these  abilities  of  CT  aircre»>  per 
sonnel ,  and  to  provide  ATD  capabilities  necessary  for  skill  development. 
The  training  programs  must  anticipate  where  the  aircrewman  «ed: 
augmented  and  supplemental  feedback  and  additional  guidance.  :  .ey  ri^st 
also  provide  for  differences  in  prior  achievement  levels  of  aircrews,  and 
for  the  varying  types  of  skills  needed  for  performance  of  different 
tasks.  These  requirements  must  be  fulfilled,  either  through  automated 
ATD  capabilities  or  through  other  instructional  media. 

Necessary  ATD  caonh' 1 i tie?  are  of  two  general  types.  Firrt,  :.Pel- 
ity  must  be  suff •  ci«r»t  for  realistic  task  performance  ana  feedback, 
partied arly  with  reference  to  psychomot.or  skills.  In  soma  Instances, 
the  experience  of  the  aircrewman  will  permit  substitution  cf  mediation 
foe  physical  fidelity  for  such  skills.  Bet,  regardless  of  such 
mediational  abilities  of  aircrew  personnel,  much  of  CT  trainirg  involves 
the  psycnomotor  skills  and  precise  control  coordinations  required  in  high 
performance  aircra.t,  and  thus  the  ATDs  will  require  considerab  e  dynamic 
fidelity.  A  second  capability  that  will  be  advantageous  is  the  provision 
of  guidance  via  automated  demonstrations,  and  augmented  and  supalemental 
feedback.  Such  capability  will  surely  be  needed  in  some  form.  For 
example,  some  pilots  with  several  years  of  experience  reported  during 
STRES  interviews  that  even  automated  demonstrations  of  maneuvers  iesignod 
for  UPT  training  were  valuable  as  standards  for  performance  durin.  skills 
maintenance  training.  Also,  hardcopy  printouts  of  performance  -ecords 
helped  in  analyzing  sources  of  ai fficul ties. 

As  training  programs  and  ATDs  are  designed  for  sel f-instructicn  1  r.  a 
broad  range  of  CT  skills,  a  number  of  such  automated  instructional 
support  features  will  likely  be  necessary.  If  self-instruction  is  to  be 
effective  and  efficient,  a  programmatic  research  effort  will  be  nectssary 
to  determine  training  and  ATD  requi remen ts. 
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The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  develop  a  prototyp¬ 
ical  methodology  for  a  programmatic  effort  by  demon. trating  (1)  how  the 
problem  should  be  approached,  and  (2)  how  the  merits  cf  self-instruction 
should  be  validated  and  shortcomings  Identified.  A  comprehensive  initial 
study  of  some  aspects  of  the  problem  would  reduce  the  difficulty  and 
amount  of  effort  required  in  subsequent  studies. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  tasks  for  study  and  development  of  (a)  an 

exemplar  self-instructed  training  program,  and  (b)  devel¬ 
opment  of  measures  needed  to  validate  the  program. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  self-instructed  and  instructor-directed 

training  for  the  same  set  of  tasks  and  collection  of  data 
concerning  ATD  training  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  analytic  efforts  would  focus  on  task  characteristics,  student 
characteristics,  and  required  ATD  car doil ities.  Task  characteristics 
would  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  underlying  requirements  for  cue  ano 
response  discriminations,  and  forms  of  guidance  and  intrinsic,  augmented., 
and  supplemental  feedback  needed  to  perform  the  task,  to  maintain  it,  and 
to  teach  *t.  Student  characteristics  would  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
variations  in  needs  for  guidance  and  feedback,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
their  med'ational  capabilities  as  related  to  levels  and  types  of  expe¬ 
riences.  Also,  personal  characteristics  such  as  degree  of  field 
dependency  would  be  considered.  ATD  capabilities  would  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  requirements  as  defined  by  the  analyses  of  task  and  student 
character  sties. 

The  product  of  the  analytic  efforts  would  be  an  exemplar  self- 
instruction  program  for  training  a  set  of  tasks  in  ATDs  with  specific 
alternitive  capabilities.  Types  of  students  to  be  served  would  also  be 
sped  fed.  Preferably,  the  validation  of  the  program  would  involve 
students  at  different  levels  of  proficiency  so  that  Insights  might  be 
gal  net  regarding  the  value  of  the  program  for  other  than  CT.  Measures 
neede<  to  validate  the  program  would  also  be  identified,  and  procedures 
for  oitaining  them  specified. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 


Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  purpose  of  the  empirical  part  of  the  research  would  be  tw  vali¬ 
date  the  exemplar  program  and  identify  problems  in  self  -inst-  ucfi*.n . 
Depending  on  the  skills  involved,  the  validation  would  be  based  on  I *) 
demonstrated  improvement  in  skill  performance  under  sel  f-instructi  ;p;  o< 
(2)  achievement  under  self-instruction  that  was  at  least  equivalent  to 
achievement  involving  instructor-controlled  training.  In  either  vr.l 'na¬ 
tion  case,  the  self-instructional  program  would  be  the  same  and  standard¬ 
ized.  The  alternative  instructor-directed  program  would  be  formalized 
(if  necessary)  to  ensure  all  students  trained  in  it  underwent  a  regimen 
not  atypical  of  what  usually  occurs.  (A  historical  control  group  could 
be  used  in  place  of  the  concurrent  group,  but  comparisons  would  be 


.  *  J 

restricted  to  whatever  achievement  data  happened  to  be  available  for  ;i 

them.)  The  range  of  aircrew  characteristics  typical  of  personnel  )• 

undergoing  the  training  would  be  represented  in  all  groups.  | 

1 

All  personnel  involved  in  implementing  the  validation  study  ar„  i 

obtaining  measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  tneir  roles  in  a  standard--  * 

ized  manner. 


Procedure 


V 


* 
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If  a  concurrent  control  group  is  used,  subjects  would  be  ussigneo 
randomly  to  it  and  to  the  self-instructional  group.  Ihe  self-instructed 
group  would  undergo  training  as  specified,  and  proficiency  and  other 
measures  would  be  ootained  as  planned  The  control  group  would  be 

trained  as  explained  above,  with  similar  measures  obtained  for  concurrent 
control  subjects.  Ail  subjects  would  be  asked  via  questionnai rr s  and 
interviews  bo  critique  their  instruction. 

SUBJECTS 

If  the  sel f- i nstructed  group  are  to  serve  as  their  own  controls,  it 
least  15  subjects  would  be  used  for  a  single  homogeneous  group,  ’f  st»- 
dent  characteristics  are  variable  enough  to  justify  subgroups,  numbers  r.f 
subjects  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  18  inter-sjb ject 
degrees  of  freedom  for  any  subgroup  comparison.  If  a  control  ore  up  i; 
used,  at  least  18  inter-subject  degrees  of  freedom  should  be  aval  ablf 
for  any  control -experimental  group  comparison. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  siateo  above,  with  the  additu"  of 
pretraining  baseline  proficiency  measures  for  self-instructed  subjects  if 
a  comparable  control  group  is  not  available.  Analyses  would  focus,  as 
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appropriate,  on  improvements  beyond  baseline  performance,  comparisons  of 
rate  of  ATD  learning  between  groups,  and  final  ATD  proficiency  level 
achieved.  Analyses  for  separate  skills  would  reveal  where  self- 
instruction  was  and  was  not  effective.  Data  from  students'  critiques 
would  be  collated  and  related  to  specific  features  of  the  alternative 
models  of  instruction  in  ways  that  revealed  the  appropriateness  and 
validity  of  the  conclusions  of  the  analytic  effort. 


FACILITIES 

The  study  would  be  conducted  in  a  CT  unit  and  the  training  resources 
of  the  unit  would  be  employed  in  the  research.  The  ATD  would  be  used  for 
a  total  of  approximately  105  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a 
total  of  approximately  15  hours  distributed  over  6  months,  and  in  Task  2 
for  a  total  of  approximately  90  hours  distributed  over  6  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Approximately  18  calendar  months  and  3.00  person-years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  contract  labor  would  be  required  for  the  study.  The  calendar 
time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are 
as  follows: 


T«sk 


Schedul e 

(Contract  Mo nths) 

Task  Task  Number  of 
_ start  finish  person-years 


1. 

Selection  of  tasks  and 
development  of  training. 

1 

9 

1.50 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

10 

15 

0.75 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

14 

18 

0.75 

Total 

person-years 

3.00 
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7.  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ADVANCED  COGNITIVE  SKILLS 


PROBLEM 

Many  of  the  instructors  interviewed  during  STRES  felt  that  advanced 
cognitive  skills,  often  referred  to  as  "headwork,"  "air  sense,"  or 
"tactical  situation  awareness,"  were  the  most  difficult  skills  to  teach 
and  that  deficiencies  in  these  skills  underlay  the  most  common  and  crit¬ 
ical  problems  of  aircrew  performance.  ATDs  were  usually  not  employed  in 
attempts  to  train  these  skills.  In  some  instances,  formal  training  for 
advanced  cognitive  skills  was  simply  not  provided  at  all,  even  in  the 
aircraft.  On-the-job  experiences  in  the  aircraft,  impromptu  discussions, 
and  other  informal  experiences  were  considered  to  be  the  main  sources  of 
training  for  these  skills. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  research  projects  have  recently  been 
initiated  by  Air  Force,  Navy,  NASA,  and  FAA  research  agencies  to  address 
issues  associated  with  the  training  and  evaluation  of  advanced  cognitive 
skills.  While  a  large  number  of  specific  research  questions  can  be 
formulated  concerning  this  problem  area,  some  major  issues  are  common  to 
all  problems  of  teaching  cognitive  skills.  These  include: 

1.  Development  of  a  taxonomy  for  advanced  cognitive  skills  and  of 

methods  for  describing  them  as  objectives  for  training; 

2.  Development  of  methods  for  measuring  and  evaluating  these 

skills; 

3.  Determination  of  moderating  factors  that  impact  on  the  training 
of  these  skills  such  as  task  differences,  student  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  the  effects  of  different  types  of  stress; 

4.  Determination  of  effective  and  efficient  methods  of  employing 
ATDs  for  training  these  skills;  and 

5.  Development  of  paradigms  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 

efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  skills. 

The  many  facets  of  teaching  aircrew  cognitive  skills  in  general,  and 
individual  ones  in  particular,  will  require  programmatic  efforts  to 
ensure  training  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  a  single 
Intensive  study  to  determine  the  utility  of  ATDs  for  teaching  these 
skills  would  have  implications  for  most  if  not  all  such  training 
problems.  To  ensure  generality  of  the  results  of  the  study,  a  skill 
involving  varying  degrees  of  complexity  and  cognitive  requirements  should 
be  targeted  so  that  ATD  utilization  could  be  planned,  and  evaluated,  for 
a  variety  of  skill  requirements. 
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The  research  outlined  below  would  develop  and  evaluate  an  ATD 
training  program  for  the  E-3A  Weapons  Directors  (WD)  crew  position  that 
focuses  on  teaching  advanced  cognitive  skills  associated  with  the  task  of 
directing  air  intercepts.  WD  training  at  a  CT  level  was  selected  for 
this  research  because  (1)  the  WDs  perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  many  with 
extremely  high  cognitive  loadings;  and  (2)  the  proposed  research  would 
parallel  current  HRL  research  directed  toward  the  analysis  of  air  inter¬ 
cept  training  for  pilots. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  tasks  for  study  and  development  of  (a) 
supplemental  ATD  training  focused  on  the  advanced  cogni¬ 
tive  skills,  and  (b)  measures  of  trainee  proficiency  on 
the  selected  tasks. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  ATD  and  flight  training  and  collection  of  data 
describing  trainee  proficiency. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  requirements 

A  set  of  WD  tasks  would  be  selected  for  training  that  included  a 
range  of  cognitive  complexity  and  of  types  of  cognitive  skills  required. 
ISD  analyses  would  be  performed  as  applicable  followed  by  a  learning 
analysis  focusing  on  learning  to  perform  under  stressful  conditions  when 
contingencies  for  actions  arc  constantly  changing.  The  learning  analysis 
would  give  special  attention  to  the  cue  pattern  discriminations  required, 
the  types  of  interferences  among  cues  and  responses  that  occur,  and 
techniques  for  teaching  the  discrimination  of  cues  and  actions  that  would 
minimize  their  vul nerabi 1 i ty  to  interference,  especially  that  arising 
from  stress  itself. 

The  learning  analysis  would  also  identify  alternative  training  pro¬ 
cedures  and  conditions  for  various  skills,  and  the  skills  amenable  to  ATD 
Instruction  would  be  targeted  for  an  ATD  training  regimen.  The  regimen 
would  include  part-task  segments  as  needed,  but  would  emphasize  realistic 
scenarios  to  be  used  both  for  training  and  evaluation  of  performance. 
While  this  regimen  is  under  development,  parallel  efforts  would  be 
directed  to  devising  procedures  and  instruments  for  assessing  proficiency 
of  WD  performance.  One  purpose  is  to  measure  cognitive  functioning  in 
the  complexity  of  requirements  and  pressures  of  operational  performance, 
so  the  procedures  must  be  usable  in  realistic  settings  as  well  as  in  more 
restricted  training  contexts.  The  measures  would  cover  all  significant 
aspects  of  the  skills  to  be  taught  in  the  ATD,  and  in 
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addition  would  include  where  practical  related  skills  omitted  from  the 
ATD  regimen. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


The  purpose  of  the  empirical  part  of  the  research  would  be  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  ATD  training  for  developing  the  cognitive 
skills  involved,  and  to  pinpoint  any  shortcomings  needing  correction.  A 
control  group  would  not  be  necessary  provided  there  were  other  bases  for 
inferring  that  desired  learning  did  in  fact  occur  in  the  ATD,  and  that  it 
transfers  to  operational  performance.  (In  view  of  the  fact  that  formal 
training  programs  for  many  cognitive  skills  do  not  exist,  considerable 
attention  should  be  directed  to  identifying  rate  of  learning  variables 
and  conditions  for  testing  that  permit  experimental  subjects  to  be  used 
as  their  own  "controls.") 

To  enhance  possibilities  of  generalization  of  the  analytic  proce¬ 
dures  and  findings,  and  the  results  of  the  validation,  subjects  used  in 
the  empirical  test  should  represent  the  full  range  of  WDs  that  need 
further  training  and/or  experience  to  gain  full  proficiency. 

Procedure 


Subjects  would  undergo  pretesting,  if  needed,  to  establish  baseline 
performance,  including  aircraft  performance  of  related  tasks  omitted  from 
the  ATD  syllabus.  They  would  then  receive  the  prescribed  training  in  the 
ATD.  Performance  would  be  measured  as  needed  to  reveal  rate  of  ATD 
learning  and  level  of  proficiency  at  the  end  of  ATD  training.  To  the 
extent  feasible,  all  ATD  trained  tasks  and  related  tasks  omitted  from  the 
ATD  syllabus  would  then  be  performed  and  assessed  in  the  aircraft. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  would  be  drawn  from  a  pool  representative  of  all  WDs  who 
would  be  expected  either  to  undergo  formal  training  for  the  tasks 
involved,  or  whose  needed  improvement  in  task  performance  would  normally 
occur  through  operational  experience.  At  least  15  subjects  should  be 
used,  with  the  number  Increased  as  needed  for  multiple  groups  of  prior 
experience/competence  levels  so  as  to  provide  at  least  18  inter-subject 
degrees  of  freedom  for  any  group  comparisons. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  stated  above.  Analyses  would  focus  on 
rate  of  learning  and  level  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  various  groups 
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In  the  ATD,  using  progress  beyond  baseline  measures  as  dependent 
variables.  Measures  of  aircraft  proficiency  following  ATD  training  would 
similarly  be  compared  to  baseline  measures  in  the  aircraft  for  all 
groups,  and  on  related  tasks  omitted  from  the  ATD  syllabus  as  well  as  on 
tasks  Included  in  it.  If  multiple  groups  are  used,  a  repeated  measures 
analysis  of  variance  would  be  used  to  determine  the  differential  efficacy 
of  the  ATD  training  for  various  experience/competence  levels. 


FACILITIES 

The  E-3A  CCT  would  provide  the  ATD  and  other  resources  required  for 
the  study.  The  ATD  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of  approximately  200 
hours  In  this  study.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a  total  of 
approximately  20  hours  distributed  over  4  months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a 
total  of  180  hours  distributed  over  6  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  study  would  require  approximately  16  calendar  months  and  3.50 
person-years  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level 
of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 


(Contract  Months) 

Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Selection  of  tasks  and 
development  of  training  and 
measures. 

1 

6 

2.00 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

7 

12 

0.75 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

11 

16 

0.75 

Total 

person-years 

3.50 
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8.  USE  OF  ATDs  FOR  TACTICS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION 


PROBLEM 

A  major  frontier  for  the  use  of  simulation  is  to  support  combat 
skills  training  at  the  CT  level.  In  these  operational  units  there  is  a 
unique  merger  between  training  and  the  development  of  operational  tasks 
that  are  to  be  trained.  As  experienced  pilots  practice  a  combat  task, 
they  also  frequently  experiment  with  new  tactics  to  be  employed  in  the 
performance  of  the  task.  Thus,  new  tactics  are  often  developed  as  part 
of  the  process  through  which  experienced  pilots  continue  to  improve  their 
skills. 

In  view  of  the  capabilities  of  some  modern  WSTs,  tactics  development 
can  be  pursued  systematically  in  an  environment  that  permits  safe 
exploration  of  maneuvers  as  well  as  opportunities  for  analyzing  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  For  example,  visual  displays  can  be  designed 
to  provide  geometric  perspective  for  relations  among  opposing  aircraft, 
or  attack  aircraft  and  ground  targets,  that  are  often  impossible  to 
follow  in  imagery.  Paths  of  aircraft  and  missiles  can  be  simulated 
through  stochastic  functions,  removing  the  uncertainties  about  what  an 
aircraft  or  a  missile  "might"  be  able  to  do.  The  use  of  airborne 
avionics  in  ATDs  permits  realistic  practice  with  all  the  offensive  and 
defensive  aids  available  to  a  pilot  in  the  aircraft.  Alternative  path¬ 
ways  and  procedures  for  approaching  targets  can  be  investigated,  as  can 
various  target  handoff  procedures  In  short,  many  aspects  of  air  tactics 
from  basic  maneuvering  to  electronic  warfare  can  be  investigated  and 
trained  in  modern  ATDs. 

ATDs  may  vary  in  their  utility  as  a  function  of  whether  they  are 
used  for  developing,  disseminating,  or  training  tactics.  For  example,  a 
laboratory  device  might  be  modifiable  in  ways  that  would  not  be  possible 
with  an  operational  ATD  at  a  unit.  Unless  such  a  laboratory  device, 
assuming  it  to  be  useful  for  tactics  development,  could  be  made  available 
for  dissemination  and  training  purposes,  little  might  be  gained 
operationally.  Thus,  a  complete  system  view  of  tactics  training  is 
required  for  maximum  ATD  utility. 

Of  perhaps  more  important  concern  are  the  research  questions  related 
to  device  utility  as  a  function  of  classes  of  tactics  and  training 
requirements.  For  example,  use  of  ATDs  in  the  development  of  ACM  tactics 
would  require  a  high  degree  of  flight  dynamics  and  visual  field  fidelity, 
as  would  their  use  in  the  dissemination  and  teaching  of  such  tactics.  In 
contrast,  ATD  tactics  development  and  dissemination  in  EW  activities 
might  make  quite  different  fidelity  demands.  Thus,  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  relationships  between  tactical  task  taxonomic  considerations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  device  characteristics  and  fidelity  on  the  other. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  extent  of  simulation  of  the  threat 
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environment  (e.g.,  ground  radar,  AAA,  SAMs,  jamming,  etc.)  has 
Implications  for  that  which  is  feasible  with  ATD  tactics  applications. 

Regardless  of  the  classes  of  tactics  being  developed  or  the  nature 
of  the  ATD  used  in  their  development,  it  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  such  tactics  developed  in  th?  ATD  can  be  employed  in  aircraft.  Then 
It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  value  and  limits  of  ATD 
dissemination  of  such  tactics  and  of  their  training  in  an  ATD.  These 
limits  will  probably  vary,  as  the  ATDs  used  for  dissemination  may  well 
differ  in  capabilities  from  those  of  devices  employed  during  tactics 
development.  Also,  the  content  and  manner  of  ATD  training  for  pilots  in 
general  likely  should  vary  depending  on  the  prior  achievement  levels  and 
experiences  of  the  pilots  to  be  trained. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  investigate  (1)  the 
development  of  tactics  in  ATDs;  (2)  how  tactics  developed  in  ATDs  can  be 
validated  for  aircraft  use;  and  (3)  how  dissemination  programs  can  be 
evaluated. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  six  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Identification  of  general  techniques  for  the  use  of  ATDs 
in  the  development  and  dissemination  of  tactics. 

Task  2:  Development,  using  an  ATD,  of  a  set  of  tactics  for  a 

selected  tactical  problem. 

Task  3:  Validation  of  the  tactics  in  an  airborne  simulation  of  the 
problem. 

Task  4:  Development  of  alternative  methods  for  disseminating 

information  describing  the  tactic,  and  use  of  the  methods 
to  introduce  the  tactic  to  different  groups  of  pilots. 

Task  5:  Evaluation  of  the  airborne  performance  of  the  different 

groups  of  pilots. 

Task  6:  Preparation  of  a  final  report  describing  (a)  techniques 

for  use  of  ATDs  in  tactics  development  and  dissemination, 
and  (b)  results  of  the  experiment. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

In  developing  new  tactics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  one  or 
more  representati ves  from  different  classes  of  tactics.  In  view  of  the 
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importance  of  upcoming  visual  system  procurements,  selection  of  a  tactic 
requiring  visual  cues  would  seem  appropriate.  Ideally,  the  tactical  area 
selected  would  be  one  in  which  there  is  a  known  need  for  improved 
performance  or  means  of  countering  a  threat.  The  details  of  analysis  of 
the  tactical  needs  cannot  be  specified  here,  but  the  analytic  effort  is 
critical  to  the  developments  to  be  investigated  in  the  ATD.  Likely,  a 
good  deal  of  try  and  revise  effort  would  be  required. 

The  development  of  the  tactics  would  also  include  specifications  for 
evaluating  performance  and  for  the  contexts  in  which  the  tactics  would  be 
employed.  Therefore,  no  additional  analytic  efforts  would  be  needed  for 
aircraft  validation  other  than  those  necessary  to  instrument  the  study, 
obtain  measures,  and  establish  safety  requirements. 

The  program  for  dissemination  would  require  substantial  analytic 
preparation,  however.  While  the  cue  and  response  discriminations 
involved  in  executing  the  maneuvers  would  be  identified  to  a  great  extent 
during  development  of  the  tactics,  optimum  ways  to  teach  them  ordinarily 
would  not.  Therefore,  learning  analyses  would  be  completed  as  necessary, 
focusing  on  cues,  cue  interpretations,  cue  processing,  and  responses,  and 
ways  to  capitalize  on  pilots'  past  learning  so  as  to  enhance  acquiring 
the  new  discriminations  while  minimizing  interference  from  past  habits 
that  are  not  conducive  to  performing  the  new  skills.  Problems  In 
training  resulting  from  dirferin;,  competencies  and  ATD  capabilities  would 
be  anticipated,  and  alternative  teaching  strategies  would  be  developed  so 
as  to  assure  a  viable  program.  Criterion  measures  for  evaluating  the 
performance  after  training  would  also  be  identified  and  procedures  for 
obtaining  them  defined. 

Of  particular  interest  would  be  examination  of  ATD  capabilities  for 
automated  demonstration/trai ni rig  v.ith  reference  to  dissemination  (in  the 
informational  lense)  and  training.  It  is  possible  that  some  tactics  do 
not  require  training  or  practice  as  much  as  they  require  illustration  or 
demonstration.  rhe  AT0  mignt  fulfill  such  needs  with  auto-demo  capabil¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  the  more  usual  training  needs. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  purpose  of  the  validation  part  of  the  study  would  be  to 
demonstrate  that  the  tactics  could  be  executed  in  the  aircraft,  and  that 
they  would  be  effective  for  the  conceived  purpose.  Therefore,  to  the 
extent  pra„t:cal  ,  there  would  be  provisions  lor  realistic  targets, 
threats,  and  other  aspects  cf  tr,e  combat  environment. 

For  the  dissemination  study,  pilot  trainees  wou’d  usual ’y  serve  as 
their  own  controls,  i.e.,  baseline  measures  of  performance  would  be 
obtained  at  least  in  the  ATD  for  comparison  with  proficiency  achieved 
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during  ATD  training.  When  practical,  aircraft  baseline  measures  would 
also  be  obtained,  and/or  a  control  group  would  be  used  who  received  all 
their  training  in  the  aircraft. 

All  personnel  involved  in  instrumenting  either  study  and  obtaining 
measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in  a  standardized 
manner. 

Procedure 

For  the  validation,  expert  combat  pilots  would  be  trained  to  use  the 
tactics,  usually  in  the  ATD  in  which  the  tactics  were  developed.  Then 
they  would  attempt  the  tactics  in  aircraft,  with  other  expert  pilots 
filling  roles  of  hostile  forces  if  appropriate.  Measures  would  be 
obtained  as  specified  in  the  evaluation  plan.  In  addition,  the  pilots 
trained  in  the  ATD  as  well  as  the  "hostile"  pilots  would  be  queried 
through  questionnaires  and  interviews  regarding  their  analyses  of  the 
tactics,  the  value  and  shortcomings  of  ATD  training  to  perform  them,  and 
their  operational  applicability. 

The  dissemination  study  would  begin  after  the  tactics  had  been 
validated  and  the  value  of  the  ATD  for  training  expert  pilots  to  employ 
the  tactics  had  been  demonstrated.  Pilots  who  would  be  expected  to 
undergo  such  training,  representing  the  full  range  of  levels  of 
experience  and  competence,  would  serve  as  subjects.  They  would  be 
trained  according  to  the  exemplar  program,  with  baseline  measures  and/or 
a  control  group  included  as  explained  above.  Following  ATD  training,  all 
subjects  would  perform  the  maneuvers  in  the  aircraft.  Measu.es  would  be 
obtained  so  as  to  reflect  rate  of  learning  in  the  ATD,  proficiency  level 
at  the  end  of  ATD  training,  and,  as  applicable,  original  proficiency  in 
the  aircraft  upon  transition  and  rate  of  progress  to  proficiency  in  the 
aircraft.  These  subjects  would  also  be  asked  to  critique  the  tactics  and 
their  training. 


SUBJECTS 

Only  expert  combat  pilots,  at  least  3  in  number,  would  be  trained  in 
the  validation  part  of  the  study.  For  the  dissemination  study,  at  least 
15  pilots  should  be  used  in  the  ATD  training  group  if  they  serve  as  their 
own  controls.  If  a  control  group  is  used,  and/or  if  any  group  is  sub¬ 
divided  by  experience  or  competence  levels,  the  total  number  of  subjects 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  16  inter-subject  degrees  of 
freedom  for  any  group  comparison. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Analyses  of  the  validation  data  would  focus  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  tactics  could  be  performed  as  designed  in  the  aircraft. 
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Questionnaire  and  interview  data  would  be  analyzed  for  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  tactics  and  the  ATD  training. 

Aialyses  of  the  di ssemination  data  would  focus  on  the  transfer  of 
the  AT.  skills  to  the  aircraft,  level  of  ATD  proficiency  needed  to  effect 
transfer,  and  the  relation  of  ATD  capabilities  to  skill  acquisition  and 
transfer.  Questionnaire  and  interview  data  would  be  analyzed  to  identify 
needed  improvements  in  the  training  program  and  equipment. 


FACILITIES 

An  ATD  with  a  wide  angle  visual  system  would  be  employed  in  the 
study.  The  ATO  should  be  configured  specifically  as  the  aircraft  in 
which  the  tactic  is  validated.  An  ACMI  would  also  be  employed  in  the 
study.  The  ATD  that  is  selected  for  this  study  would  be  employed  for  a 
total  of  approximately  130  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a 
total  of  approximately  20  hours  distributed  over  2  months,  in  Task  2  for 
a  total  of  approximately  50  hours  distributed  over  3  months,  and  in  Task 
4  for  a  total  of  approximately  60  hours  distributed  over  6  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  study  would  take  18  calendar  months  and  4.00  person-years  of 


professional  contract  labor.  The 

required  for  each  task  and  the  total 

calendar 
study  are 

time  and  level  of  effort 
as  follows: 

Schedul e 

(Contract  Months) 

Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1.  Identification  of  techniques 
for  tactics  development  and 
di ssemination. 

1 

4 

0.75 

2.  Development  of  tactics. 

4 

6 

0.75 

3.  Validation  of  the  tactics. 

7 

8 

0.50 

4.  Development  and  use  of  methods 
to  disseminate  the  tactics. 

9 

14 

0.75 

5.  Evaluation  of  pilot 
performance. 

14 

17 

0.50 

6.  Preparation  of  the  report. 

16 

18 

0.75 

Total  person-years  4.00 
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9.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  CREW  INSTRUCTION 


PROBLEM 

Crew  training  in  aircraft  is  expensive,  and  often  difficult  to  con¬ 
duct  because  of  constraints  imposed  during  flight.  Although  ATDs  offer 
unique  training  capabilities  that  can  be  employed  to  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  crew  training,  these  capabilities  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  exploited  due  to  the  use  of  the  inappropriate  inflight 
training  model  during  crew  instruction  in  ATDs. 

While  there  has  been  some  research  on  team  processes  and  team 
training,  relatively  little  is  known  concerning  how  best  to  utilize  ATDs 
for  such  training.  For  ATDs  to  be  used  effectively  in  crew  training, 
there  must  be  systematic  investigation  of  the  dimensions  of  crew  behav¬ 
ioral  processes  and  the  learning  problems  related  to  such  processes,  and 
of  the  means  to  manage,  mam  pul  ate,  and  control  the  learning  of  such 
behaviors  through  ATD  use. 

In  order  to  achieve  effective  ATD  usage  in  this  area,  a  number  of 
questions  need  answering.  For  example,  there  is  need  to  determine  which 
tasks  require  crew  training  in  addition  to  individual  position  training. 
Further,  there  is  the  question  of  how  best  to  integrate  crew  and  individ¬ 
ual  training  in  the  ATD  and  aircraft.  There  is  the  rather  fundamental 
question  of  whether  principal  crew  processes  le.g.,  cocrdi nati on ,  com¬ 
pensation,  communication)  are  really  trainable  in  the  sense  of  deliberate 
management  of  the  instructional  process;  there  is  the  possibility  that 
such  crew  process  ekin':  just  'grow"  or  "happen"  as  a  by-product  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  and  a*~e  not  directly  manageable  through  training 
intervention.  However,  assuming  optimistically  that  they  are  trainable 
in  the  process  nar.ug.-ment  sense,  training  objectives  must  be  formulated 
and  ATD  training  experiences  designed  to  produce  the  desired  learning. 
Finally,  assuming  trjmatil  i  ty ,  there  ere  the  specific  instructional 
questions  such  as  how  to  provide  feedback  and  guidance  to  the  team  in  the 
ATD,  how  best  to  use  cognitive  training,  how  to  sequence  and  pace 
training,  and  the  like. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  here  is  to  develop  an  exemplar 
program  for  training  one  Type  of  aircrew  in  an  AID  and  to  validate  the 
program  empirically.  The  validation  would  focus  on  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  program  operationally,  and  or  training  effectiveness  as 
exhibited  ip  crew  per femvnee  in  aircraft.  Tj  ensure  applicability  of 
general  i nstruc t i onu i  techniques  in  developing  programs  for  other  types 
of  crews,  the  gxemcl  m  crew  tasks  would  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  a 
variety  of  crew  int-'raot  >ns. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 


The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Tusk  1,  Selection  of  crew  tasks  to  be  studied  and  development  of 
(a)  an  exemplary  crew  training  program,  and  (b)  measures 
of  crew  performance;  preparation  of  interim  report. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  ATO  and  flight  training  and  collection  of  per¬ 
formance  data  for  crews  trained  in  the  experimental 
programs  and  in  an  existing  program. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  intent  is  to  develop  a  program  that  would  maximize  the  use  of 
ATDs  in  crew  training.  An  aircraft  system  would  be  selected  that  would 
present  the  required  variety  of  crew  interactions.  Factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  selection  would  include  crew  complexity  (e.g.,  F-4  vs.  C- 
5)  and  accessibility  of  crew  to  observation  and  data  gathering.  ISD 
analyses  would  be  completed  for  the  selected  system,  as  applicable,  to 
identify  team  tasks.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  learning  analysis  to 
identify  essential  discriminations  in  the  team  tasks,  those  amenable  to 
ATD  instruction,  and  effective  methods  and  ATD  requirements  for  teaching 
them  and  ensuring  generalization  to  aircraft  performance.  Existing 
techniques  for  crew  training  would  be  surveyed,  focusing  not  only  on 
aircrew  training,  but  team  training  in  other  military  contexts  and  in 
industry.  Measures  of  crew  performance  would  also  be  developed  that 
revealed  separately  the  proficiency  of  individual  crew  members  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  aircrew  as  a  unit.  (An  outline  for  the  development 
and  validation  of  such  a  measure  is  included  in  this  report.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  that  project  to  be  completed,  however,  for 
existing,  less  thorough  techniques  of  assessing  indivioual  and  crew  pro¬ 
ficiency  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  study.) 

The  product  of  the  analytic  effort  would  be  an  interim  report  spec¬ 
ifying  skills  to  be  taught,  underlying  discriminations  to  be  achieved, 
procedures  for  teaching  them  using  a  designated  ATD,  and  techniques  for 
assessing  training  effectiveness. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  validation  of  the  ATD  aircrew  training  program  would  consist  of 
an  empirical  investigation  of  Its  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
Therefore,  all  factors  not  relevant  to  the  implementation  of  the  program. 
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but  which  could  influence  the  quality  of  aircrew  performance,  should  be 
controlled  either  through  manipulation  of  conditions  and  random 
assignment  of  crews  to  concurrent  experimental  and  control  groups,  or 
through  covariance  adjustments  based  on  crew  characteristics  that  differ 
from  crew  to  crew.  All  personnel  Involved  in  implementing  the  validation 
study  and  obtaining  measures  would  be  trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in  a 
standardized  manner. 

Procedure 


All  crews  would  be  assigned  randomly,  if  practical,  to  concurrent 
experimental  and  control  groups.  If  a  historical  control  group  is  used, 
or  if  It  is  not  feasible  to  assign  crews  randomly,  measures  of  crew 
characteristics  would  be  obtained  as  needed  for  covariance  analyses.  The 
control  group  would  be  trained  in  an  aircraft  and  associated  ATD 
according  to  an  existing  regimen.  The  experimental  group  would  receive 
training  In  an  ATD  according  to  the  newly  devised  program.  The  experi¬ 
mental  group  would  transition  to  the  aircraft  when  and  as  specified  in 
the  exemplar  program.  Measures  would  be  obtained  for  both  groups  to 
reflect  rate  of  learning  in  the  ATD,  level  of  proficiency  at  the  end  of 
ATD  training,  original  level  of  proficiency  in  the  aircraft,  and  rate  of 
progress  to  full  proficiency  in  the  aircraft. 


SUBJECTS 

Crews  should  be  typical  of  those  who  would  initiate  crew  training  of 
the  sort  covered  by  the  exemplar  program.  At  least  10  crews  should  be 
assigned  to  each  group.  If  the  experience  levels  of  crews  or  individual 
crew  members  are  heterogeneous,  experimental  and  control  groups  should  be 
subdivided  into  homogeneous  levels,  with  enough  subjects  per  group  to 
provide  at  least  18  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  inter-group  comparisons. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  stated  above.  Multiple  group, 
repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  would  be  used,  with  different 
skill  measures  and  times  they  were  obtained  comprising  two  correlated 
dimensions.  Covariance  adjustments  would  be  included  as  needed  for 
between-group  comparisons. 


FACILITIES 

The  ATD  and  other  resources  of  the  CCT  unit  selected  for  the  study 
would  be  employed  for  the  research.  The  ATD  would  be  used  for  a  total  of 
approximately  230  hours  in  this  study.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1 
for  a  total  of  approximately  30  hours  distributed  over  4  months,  and  in 
Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  200  hours  distributed  over  8  months. 
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SCHEDULE 


The  study  would  take  24  months  to  complete.  Approximately  4.00 
person-years  of  professional  contractor  labor  would  be  required.  The 
calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total 
study  are  as  follows: 


Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 

Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Selection  of  tasks,  develop¬ 
ment  of  training  and  measures, 
and  interim  report  preparation. 

1 

12 

2.50 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

13 

20 

0.75 

3. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

18 

24 

0.75 

Total 

person-years 

4.00 
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10. 


TECHNIQUES  FOR  EXTENDED  TEAM  TRAINING 


PROBLEM 

Aircrews  and  personnel  in  different  systems  must  coordinate  their 
actions  during  combat.  This  "extended"  team  varies  in  composition  from  a 
strike  aircraft  pilot  coordinating  a  bomb  run  with  a  forward  air 
controller,  to  pilots  of  multiple  aircraft  being  coordinated  by  a  combat 
center  at  a  remote  airborne  or  ground  location.  Training  extended  teams 
Is  expensive  in  the  actual  systems,  and  difficult  because  of  complex 
logistics  and  coordination  problems,  lack  of  control  over  training,  and 
concern  for  safety  and  exigencies  of  flight. 

Extended  team  training  is  also  difficult  to  conduct  in  existing 
ATDs.  Indeed,  most  ATD  training  programs  do  not  include  extended  team 
training  other  than  as  part  of  routine  communication  tasks.  If  interac¬ 
tions  with  remote  members  of  an  extended  team  are  included  in  training, 
the  Instructor  usually  must  '  nulate  these  interactions  himself.  The 
instructor  is  frequently  burde  d  with  other  instructional  tasks  and  may 
lack  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  team  system  to  simulate  it 
appropriately.  As  a  result,  the  quality  and  frequency  of  simulation  of 
remote  team  members  is  often  degraded.  Moreover,  since  inflight  training 
models  are  usually  employed,  there  are  no  attempts  to  exploit  the 
potential  for  training  effectiveness  and  efficiency  offered  through 
simulation. 

Programmatic  research  is  needed  to  determine  (1)  effective  and 
efficient  techniques  for  teaching  extended  team  tasks  in  ATDs,  and  (2) 
design  requirements  for  ATDs  for  extended  team  training. 

The  research  outlined  below  focuses  on  the  development  of  effective 
techniques  for  the  use  of  ATDs  in  the  Instruction  of  extended  teams.  The 
analytic  efforts  involved  would  by  necessity  address  design  requirements 
and  manners  of  use  of  ATDs.  The  task  of  training  two  fighter  pilots  in 
separate  aircraft  to  work  with  one  another  in  air  combat  engagements  has 
been  selected  for  prototypical  development  because  adequate  facilities 
now  exist  for  the  study  of  this  type  of  task  coordination.  Also,  it  is  a 
critical  tactical  training  area  for  which  little  is  known  concerning  how 
to  exploit  the  unique  training  capabilities  of  ATDs. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  extended  team  tasks  to  be  studied  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  (a)  an  experimental  extended  team  training 
program,  and  (b)  measures  of  extended  team  performance. 


Task  2:  Conduct  of  extended  team  training  in  the  ATD  and  aircraft 
and  collection  of  performance  data. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

ISO  analyses  would  be  performed  as  applicable,  followed  by  a 
learning  analysis  to  relate  the  interactions  of  the  pilots  to  essential 
discrimination,  coordination,  and  interference  problems  involved  in  team 
learning  and  performance.  Reviews  of  literature  and  interviews  with 
pilots  experienced  in  extended  team  performance,  and  with  pilots 
undergoing  training,  would  help  identify  task  requirements  and  current 
training  problems  and  shortfalls.  A  training  regimen  would  be  developed 
to  optimize  team  training,  including  the  accommodations  of  interferences 
arising  within  each  aircraft  and  in  coordinated  efforts.  Measures  of 
proficiency  of  the  extended  team  performance  would  be  developed  that 
focused  on  the  adequacy  of  coordination  of  actions  as  well  as  of  the 
actions  themselves. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Con si  deratio ns  for  Experime ntal  Control 

The  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  extended  team  training  occurring 
in  ATDs  transfers  to  performance  in  aircraft.  Therefore,  no  formal 
control  group  is  required,  provided  the  amount  of  effort  currently  needed 
to  train  in  aircraft  is,  or  can  be,  known.  If  such  information  is  not 
available,  then  a  control  group  must  be  trained  in  the  aircraft  and  their 
progress  monitored  as  for  the  experimental  group. 

Procedure 

Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  an  experimental  and  a  control 
group  (if  used).  If  a  historical  control  group  is  used,  measures  of 
subject  characteristics  likely  to  affect  training  results  would  have  to 
be  available  in  the  files  of  control  subjects,  and  obtained  at  the  outset 
for  the  experimental  subjects.  The  experimental  groups  would  be  trained 
as  specified  by  the  newly  developed  program.  Measures  would  be  obtained 
to  reflect  rate  of  learning  in  the  ATD,  level  of  proficiency  at  the  end 
of  ATD  practice,  original  level  of  proficiency  in  the  aircraft,  and  rate 
of  progress  to  full  proficiency  in  the  aircraft. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  should  be  typical  of  those  initiating  training  of  the  sort 
covered  by  the  new  program.  It  is  assumed  that  they  will  have  previously 


mastered  the  individual  piloting  skills  relevant  to  the  aircraft  of  con¬ 
cern.  If  they  are  heterogeneous  in  levels  or  types  of  experience,  they 
should  be  subdivided  into  homogeneous  groups  for  comparisons  of  results. 
If  only  a  single  experimental  group  is  used,  at  least  15  pairs  of  pilots 
should  be  Involved,  with  the  number  increased  as  needed  to  provide  at 
least  16  Inter-pair  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  subgroup  comparison.  If  a 
concurrent  control  group  is  used,  each  individual  group  should  have  at 
least  10  pairs,  and  any  between-group  comparison  for  subdivided  groups 
should  have  at  least  16  inter-pair  degrees  of  freedom. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  stated  above.  Analyses  would  focus  on 
rate  and  level  of  ATD  learning  and  original  level  of  proficiency  in  the 
aircraft  and  rate  of  progress  to  full  proficiency  in  the  aircraft.  The 
two  learning  rates  and  levels  would  be  compared  task  by  task  for 
experimental  and  control  groups,  using  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance  as  appropriate  for  total  and/or  subdivided  groups. 


FACILITIES 

Two  full  FOY  visual  ATDs  configured  as  fighter  aircraft  would  be 
required  for  the  study.  These  ATDs  must  be  capable  of  being  coupled 
together  for  joint  ACM  training.  Candidate  facilities  Include  (1)  NASA 
Langley  DMS,  (2)  McDonnel  Douglas  MACS,  and  (3)  AFHRL/OT  SaAc.  The 
ATDs  that  are  selected  for  this  study  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of 
approximately  230  hours  (summed  over  both  ATDs).  They  would  be  employed 
in  Task  1  for  a  combined  total  of  approximately  30  hours  distributed  over 
4  months,  and  In  Task  2  for  a  combined  total  of  approximately  200  hours 
distributed  over  10  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

A  total  of  20  calendar  months  would  be  required  for  the  study. 
Approximately  4.00  person-years  of  professional  contract  labor  would  be 
required.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task 
and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 
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Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1.  Selection  of  tasks  and 

development  of  training  and 
measures. 

1 

8 

2.00 

2.  Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

9 

18 

1.00 

3.  Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

17 

20 

1.00 

Total  person-years  4.00 
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11.  OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


PROBLEM 

There  have  been  relatively  few  instances  in  the  military  in  which 
comprehensive  ATD  training  programs  were  developed  following  a  training 
model,  as  opposed  to  a  flight  model,  approach.  Systematic  procedures 
such  as  ISO  have  generally  not  been  applied  to  ATD  training  programs. 
Even  so,  when  they  are  applied,  ISD  and  similar  approaches  do  not  exploit 
all  learning  technology  has  to  offer  to  ATD  training  program  design. 
While  the  need  to  learn  cue  discriminations,  for  example,  is  recognized 
and  some  provisions  for  their  learning  are  included,  these  systematic 
approaches  do  not  address  the  complexities  of  acquiring  discriminations. 
There  are  no  comprehensive  provisions  for  anticipating  interferences 
within  the  learning  processes  themselves,  nor  for  distinguishing  among 
types  and  patterns  of  discriminations  of  cue  and  response  dimensions  that 
can  be  generalized  readily  when  needed  to  transfer  skill  performance  from 
an  ATD  to  an  aircraft,  or  even  to  appreciably  different  situations  within 
the  same  vehicle.  Mediational  foundations  of  transfer  are  especially 
slighted,  and  general  rules  for  providing  guidance  and  feedback  do  not 
address  specific  difficulties  in  acquiring  general izable  discriminations 
that  are  invulnerable  to  interference.  In  fact,  the  routine  dependence 
on  proficiency  criteria  ignores  possible  future  interferences  that  must 
be  accommodated  for  superior  retention. 

There  is  a  system-wide  need  to  develop  ATD  operational  training 
programs  that  consider  all  facets  of  the  learning  process  as  they  relate 
to  the  development  of  stable,  enduring  skills.  Equally  important,  skills 
and  the  underlying  cue  and  response  discriminations  developed  in  one 
program  should  systematical ly  anticipate,  and  provide  for,  building  more 
advanced  skills  during  training  subsequent  to  the  program.  Current 
training  programs,  including  portions  developed  using  ISD,  address  this 
aspect  of  transfer  only  intuitively  if  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  below  is  to  develop  an  exemplar 
operational  training  program  that  takes  all  of  these  factors  into 

account.  The  primary  effort  is  analytic,  but  an  empirical  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  the  product  would  be  made.  It  is  through  such 
demonstrations  that  the  program  gains  credence,  and  the  value  of  training 
media  used  is  established.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operational  ATD  training  program  would  also  provide  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  techniques  and  ATD  design 
features  employed  in  that  program.  Furthermore,  the  success  of  an 
operational  program  also  indicates,  although  indirectly,  the  effec¬ 

tiveness  of  the  techniques  used  to  develop  the  training  and  design  the 
ATD.  Thus,  knowledge  would  be  gained  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the 

systematic  application  of  training  technology  to  ATD  instruction  and 

design. 
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RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Development  of  specifications  for  the  conduct  of  the 
operational  training  program;  preparation  of  interim 
report. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  training,  and  collection  of  training  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency  data,  and  revision  of  training 
program. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

A  relatively  comprehensive  ATD  training  program  would  be  selected  so 
that  a  wide  variety  of  training  problems  would  be  included,  and  vali¬ 
dations  of  the  program  in  actual  use  could  address  the  training  strate¬ 
gies  derived  for  the  variety  of  problems.  Thus,  adaptations  of  analyses 
could  be  made  readily  to  a  number  of  other  ATD  programs  with  related 
problems,  and  occasional  shortcomings  in  the  first  effort  could  be 
corrected  with  predictable  results. 

Thorough  ISO  analyses  would  be  completed  as  needed  and  applicable. 
Literature  reviews  would  seek  to  identify  the  full  range  of  cues  needed 
for  the  tasks  to  be  taught.  {A  number  of  other  experiments  outlined  in 
this  report,  particularly  those  concerned  with  ATD  instruction  of  opera¬ 
tional  tasks,  would  provide  many  useful  insights  and  data  in  this 
regard.)  The  ISD  analysis  would  be  followed  by  a  thorough  learning  anal¬ 
ysis  addressing  issues  such  as  those  identified  above.  Also,  reports 
describing  development  of  training  programs  by  commercial  airlines  should 
be  consulted,  for,  all  in  all,  they  have  made  more  extensive  use  of 
multi-media  resources  and  alternative  training  strategies. 

The  final  product  would  be  an  interim  report  with  specifications  for 
the  conduct  of  the  operational  training  program.  Including  training 
strategies  and  media  and  schedules  for  their  use.  Additionally, 
requirements  for  all  other  aspects  of  the  aircrew  training  program  would 
be  specified  as  necessary  to  ensure  proper  preparation  of  the  trainee  and 
Instructor  for  ATD  training,  and  exploitation  of  ATD  trained  skills  in 
the  aircraft.  All  guidance  pertaining  to  various  aspects  of  ATD  training 
provided  in  the  Utilization  report  of  STRES  would  be  heeded. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  METHOO 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


The  purpose  of  the  empirical  part  of  the  study  would  be  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  exemplar  program,  which  may  or  may  not 
involve  comparisons  with  alternative  programs.  Thus,  the  primary  con¬ 
cerns  of  experimental  control  are  (1)  that  the  program  be  implemented  as 
conceived;  (2)  that  all  levels  of  students  to  be  served  by  the  program  be 
included;  and  (3)  that  achievement  measures  and  other  data  be  collected 
in  ways  and  at  times  that  permit  diagnostic  as  well  as  overall 
evaluations.  Preparation  of  instructor  and  measurement  personnel  would 
be  crucial,  of  course,  but  all  personnel  who  are  involved  in  managing  and 
implementing  the  program  should  be  fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  their 
responsibil ities. 

Procedure 


The  program  would  be  implemented  as  designed.  Student  progress  and 
instructional  practices  would  be  monitored  regularly.  Measures  and  other 
data  would  be  collected  as  needed  to  identify  student  personal  and 
background  characteristics;  rates  of  learning,  separated  by  skills  and 
media/phases/stages  of  training;  proficiency  levels  achieved  in  the  ATD 
and  aircraft;  and  cost  benefits. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  would  be  students  normally  entering  the  training  covered  by 
the  program.  Data  would  be  obtained  from  successive  classes  as 
available,  and  as  needed  to  confirm  the  value  of  the  program  and  identify 
shortcomings  to  be  corrected. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  and  other  data  would  be  collected  as  indicated  above. 
Analyses  would  provide  summary  statistics  revealing  ATD  training  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  transfer  to  the  aircraft.  Additional 
detailed  analyses  would  focus  on  strengths  and  weaknesses  related  to 
individual  skills,  media,  training  strategies,  and  individual  student 
characteristics.  Also,  overall  cost  analyses  would  be  made.  If  students 
trained  previously  under  an  old  regimen  are  to  be  used  as  a  historical 
control  group,  comparisons  of  their  achievements  with  those  of  students 
in  the  new  program  would  be  made  for  those  aspects  where  historical  data 
were  available. 
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FACILITIES 

The  ATDs  and  other  training  resources  of  the  unit  selected  for  study 
would  be  employed.  If  it  is  determined  that  the  existing  ATD  employed  in 
the  program  selected  for  study  is  deficient  in  design,  then  a  laboratory 
ATD,  such  as  the  ASPT,  would  be  configured  to  remedy  the  deficiencies. 
The  simulator  that  is  selected  for  this  study  would  be  employed  for  a 
total  of  approximately  2,050  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1,  if 
available,  for  a  total  of  approximately  50  hours  distributed  over  5 
months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  2,000  hours 
distributed  over  13  months.  The  actual  amount  of  use  of  the  simulator  in 
Task  2  would  depend  on  the  training  syllabi  developed  during  Task  1  and 
the  flow  of  students  through  the  program. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

If  an  existing  ATD  is  employed,  the  study  would  take  approximately 
36  calendar  months  to  complete  and  require  8.00  person-years  of 
professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort 
required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedul e 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 


Task  Task  Number  of 
start  finish  person-years 


1.  Development  of  training  and 


interim  report  preparation. 

1 

18 

4.50 

Conduct  of  training,  col¬ 
lection  of  data,  and  revision 
of  training  program. 

19 

31 

2.00 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

30 

36 

1.50 

Total 

person-years 

8.00 
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12.  ATD  DESIGN  REQUIREMENTS  AND  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  TEACHING  SELECTED  OPERATIONAL  TASKS 


PROBLEM 

With  the  advance  of  simulation  technology,  opportunities  for  simu¬ 
lator  training  of  aircrews  have  expanded  appreciably.  The  use  of  ATDs  in 
CCT  and  CT  programs  especially  appears  likely  to  result  in  considerable 
savings  in  cost.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  constraints  imposed  in 
aircraft  training  by  environmental  factors  and  safety  requirements  can  be 
reduced  or  removed,  permitting  more  efficient  and  effective  training. 

If  the  full  value  of  simulation  is  to  be  realized,  ATDs  and  the  CCT 
and  CT  programs  in  which  they  are  employed  must  be  designed  to  capitalize 
on  the  un’que  contributions  ATDs  can  make  to  skill  learning.  Generally, 
this  means  that  an  optimum  training  model  should  drive  ATD  and  program 
design.  Such  a  model  would  usually  be  different  from  the  aircraft  model 
of  task  performance.  At  present,  guidance  for  the  development  of 
training  models  for  these  expanded  uses  of  ATDs  is  rudimentary  at  best 
due  to  the  lack  of  experience,  systematic  or  otherwise,  with  the  use  of 
the  latest  simulation  technology  in  the  instruction  of  operational  (CCT 
or  CT  level )  tasks. 

To  address  this  deficiency,  the  research  proposed  here  would 
generate  knowledge  concerning  the  design  and  use  of  ATDs  and  provide 
specific  recommendations  for  ATD  design  and  training  requirements  for 
selected  operational  tasks  (e.g.,  teaching  specific  ACM  maneuvers  to  F-16 
pilots).  The  immediate  goal  of  the  research  would  be  to  develop  models 
for  the  use  of  ATDs  that  cou  d  be  employed  in  the  CCT  or  CT  programs  in 
which  the  particular  tasks  in  estigated  are  taught.  The  ultimate  goal 
however,  would  be  the  development  of  general  guidance  for  the  design  and 
use  of  ATDs,  and  the  assessment  of  the  validity  of  the  application  of 
this  guidance. 

The  research  would  be  conducted  utilizing  a  wide  variety  of  opera¬ 
tional  tasks  to  ensure  a  broad  basis  for  the  development  of  the  guidance. 
Tasks  selected  for  stud}  would  be  (1)  those  currently  being  trained 
inefficiently,  if  at  all  in  existing  ATD  programs;  or  (2)  those  tasks 
that  have  not  been  previously  trained  in  ATDs,  but  will  soon  be  trainable 
in  the  newest  generation  of  ATDs  (e.g.,  ACM).  The  STRES  high  value  tasks 
include  examples  of  such  tasks.  The  following  plan  describes  a 
prototypical  experiment  for  a  selected  task. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  four  major  tasks  shown  below. 
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Task  1:  Development  of  experimental,  exemplar  models  for  ATD 
design  and  use  for  training  the  selected  tasks. 


Task  2:  Configuration  of  the  ATD  to  meet  study  requirements,  and 
development  and  conduct  of  ATD  instructor  training. 

Task  3:  Conduct  of  experimental  training  for  one  group  of  trainees 
and  of  conventional  training  for  another  group; 

collection  of  trainee  performance  data  in  the  ATD  and 
ai rcraft. 

Task  4:  Analysis  of  the  differences  in  ATD  training  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  between  the  two  groups,  and  preparation  of 
the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  value  of  the  project  would  depend  entirely  on  the  thoroughness 
of  the  analytic  effort  in  developing  the  program.  All  aspects  of  ISD 
processes  would  be  involved  as  applicable.  In  addition,  learning  analy¬ 
ses  would  pick  up  where  usual  ISO  efforts  stop.  Specifically,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  identify  cues  to  be  discriminated,  responses  to  be 
associated  with  them,  and  contexts  for  task  performance,  or  to  identify 
only  general  provisions  for  guidance  and  feedback.  Learning  analyses 
would  be  required  to  identify  problems  of  learning  the  discriminations 
involved;  patterns  and  variations  in  task  presentations  that  would  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  problems;  facilitative  mediational  competencies  to  be  built 
through  judicious  sequences  of  learning  tasks;  contingencies  for  using 
and  adapting  guidance  and  feedback;  specification  of  generalization 
structures  to  be  taught  to  ensure  transfer;  etc. 

The  products  of  the  analytic  efforts  would  be  the  identification  of 
a  set  of  skills  to  be  taught  and  an  exemplar  model  for  training  them  in 
given  ATDs.  Additionally,  ATD  design  requirements  for  the  conduct  of 
this  training  would  be  specified.  (If  an  ATD  already  exists  for  the  task 
of  interest,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  use  that  ATD  and  simply  attempt  to 
maximize  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  training  of  the  task  in  the 
existing  device.) 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


Two  possibilities  for  control  groups,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
should  be  considered.  First,  the  skills  selected  for  training  program 
development  may  be  currently  taught  only  in  aircraft.  Second,  training 
on  at  least  some  of  the  skills  may  currently  be  provided  in  ATDs.  In 
either  case,  aircrews  trained  by  current  practices  could  serve  for 
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control  comparisons,  with  as  many  control  groups  (including  historical) 
as  needed  to  cover  current  practices.  Training  practices  for  these 
groups  would  not  be  changed,  except  as  needed  to  ensure  that  all  subjects 
in  them  received  a  standard  regimen,  and  that  all  tasks  to  be  learned  by 
the  experimental  group(s)  were  included  at  some  stage. 

Instructors  would  be  trained  to  conform  to  the  specified  regimen, 
and  measurement  personnel  would  be  trained  to  obtain  measures  in  a  stan¬ 
dardized  manner. 

Procedure 

Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  concurrent  control  and 
experimental  groups.  If  historical  control  subjects  are  used,  prelimi¬ 
nary  measures  on  current  subjects  would  be  obtained  comparable  to  those 
in  the  files  for  the  historical  groups.  Each  control  group  would  receive 
a  standardized  form  of  current  training.  The  experimental  group  would 
receive  training  specified  as  most  appropriate  in  the  training  model. 
All  subjects  undergoing  ATD  training  would  transition  to  the  aircraft 
following  the  schedule  specified  in  the  model.  Measures  and  other  data 
would  be  obtained  that  would  permit  assessments  of  rate  of  learning  in 
the  ATD  and  of  progress  to  proficiency  in  the  aircraft;  level  of 
achievement  at  the  end  of  ATD  training;  original  level  of  proficiency  in 
the  aircraft;  and  cost  effectiveness. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  would  be  aircrew  students  at  the  stage  they  should  normally 
enter  training  on  the  skills  of  corcern.  If  they  are  heterogeneous  in 
experience,  either  they  shou'd  be  drawn  from  a  homogeneous  part  of  the 
subject  pool,  or  preferably,  all  levels  of  experience  would  be  included 
but  controlled  by  subdividing  ;xperimental  and  control  groups.  The  total 
number  of  concurrent  subjects  .hould  be  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  18 
inter-subject  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  comparison. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  appropriate  for  the  tasks  being 
trained,  and  on  a  schedule  permitting  the  assessments  identified  above. 
In  addition,  data  needed  for  cost  estimates  would  be  collected  following 
standard  guidelines.  Training  effectiveness  and  efficiency  would  be 
determined  through  inter-group  comparisons  using  multiple  group  repeated 
measures  analyses  of  variance.  (Covariance  adjustments  for  student 
characteristics  would  be  made  If  historical  control  groups  are  used.) 
Cost  analyses  would  normally  focus  on  only  those  items  that  differed 
among  groups.  (It  may  be  desirable  for  general  management  purposes, 
however,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis  of  at  least  the 
exemplar  program.) 


A  ’.Moratory  ATD,  such  as  the  ASPT,  would  be  configured  to  meet 
study  requirements  and  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of  approximately  120 
hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a  total  of  20  hours  distrib¬ 
uted  over  4  months,  in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  30  hours  distributed  over  2 
months,  and  in  Task  3  for  a  total  of  70  hours  distributed  over  4  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Given  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  ATD,  the  study  would  take  18 
calendar  months  and  require  3.00  person-years  of  professional  contract 
labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and 
the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1.  Design  of  the  ATD  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  training. 

1 

8 

1.50 

2.  Configuration  of  the  ATD 
and  development  and  conduct 
of  instructor  training. 

5 

12 

0.50 

3.  Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

13 

16 

0.25 

4.  Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

15 

18 

0.75 

Total  person-years  3.00 


13.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  VALIDATION  OF  A  MODEL 
FOR  PREDICTING  ATD  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS 


<e '  i  si  uns  regarding  the  design  and  utilization  of  ATDs  should  be 
:h  a  knowledge  of  the  potentials  and  limitations  of  alternative 
;  .apabiiities  for  effective  training.  Such  decisions  now  are  based 
,  _  on  the  assumption  that  effective  ATD  training  can  be  achieved 

the  extent  devices  provide  stimuli  and  permit  tasks  to  be 
just  as  they  are  in  a  target  aircraft.  As  a  result,  physical 
"l  *y  of  ATDs  co  aircraft  has  been  the  criterion  for  acceptable 
t.-  pr  s  of  the  devices  and  for  allocating  training  to  them. 

■I  became  apparent  during  the  STRES  study  just  how  restrictive  this 

■  /''.r/'ion  has  been.  The  potentials  of  many  ATDs  were  not  exploited 
■•ca^e  ai  aircraft  training  model  could  not  be  adapted  to  them  with  the 
cree  of  realism  assumed  necessary.  The  impact  of  this  assumption  on 

:  <  requirements  is  revealed  by  the  statement  of  one  researcher  who 

■  :  ved  that  his  goal  was  to  have  a  pilot  emerge  from  a  simulator  saying 
-  !  felt  exactly  .ike  the  aircraft  simulated. 

!t  a  valid  technique  were  available  for  predicting  the  training 
veness  of  devices,  decisions  regarding  their  utilization  could  be 
.  v  ■  f.  a  realistic  assessment  of  their  training  values  rather  than  on 
;  earned  requirement  of  physical  fidelity.  Formalized  a$  a  model, 

1  '  t  ‘chnic  ie  would  also  provide  predictions  of  training  value  for 
i  te-  ’five  device  cnaracteri sties  that  would  be  of  value  when  design 
is  oi's  are  made.  In  fact,  a  comprehensive  model  for  predicting 
' ‘ ny  effectiveness  of  ATDs  would  make  possible  numerous  informed 
ecis’o  that  now  are  more  or  less  guesswork.  If  the  effectiveness  of 

■  -vc-  ..raining  practices  using  an  ATD  with  given  capabilities  could  be 
*•;  .  '■’ca'ed  reliably,  tasks  could  be  allocated  to  devices  for  training 

'r  clear  under  tanding  of  the  likely  outcome.  Inadequacies  of  de- 
"i's  c'-uld  be  identified  beforehand,  permitting  supplementary  training 
fit.  .s  to  be  pinpointed.  In  brief,  if  jne  knew  in  advance  what  an  ATD 

'rat ure  could  accomplish  in  training,  he  would  know  how  to  design  the 
jevi c<;  and  how  to  make  optimum  use  of  it. 

A  tew  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  models  for  predicting  the 
effectiveness  of  training  devices.  None  has  been  of  practical  use,  and 
for  i  very  simple  reason:  they  all  focus  on  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  device.  How  the  devices  are  used  in  instruction  is  a  secondary 
consideration  if  indeed  it  is  even  included  as  a  factor.  Proposed  models 
also  have  ignored  the  medijtional  capabilities  of  students  who  might 
substitute  imagery  for  physical  and  task  fidelity.  They  have  used 
simplistic  notions  of  transfer  of  training  and  very  superficial 
mathematical  analyses  in  formulating  equations  for  predicting  training 
effectiveness. 
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The  research  outlined  below  would  develop  a  model  for  predicting 
training  effectiveness  of  ATDs  that  incorporates,  and  formulates  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  the  complex  processes  of  skill  learning.  It  provides 
for  validating  the  model  using  various  types  of  ATDs.  Five  types  of 
factors  would  be  represented  in  the  model:  (l)  fidelity  dimensions  of 
device  characteristics  and  capabilities;  (2)  skills  underlying  perfor¬ 
mance  of  individual  tasks;  (3)  adequacy  of  instructional  practices;  (4) 
mediational  capabilities  of  students  as  inferred  from  their  past 
experiences;  and  (5)  a  logically  consistent  and  coherent  conception  of 
transfer  of  training.  The  model  would  differ  substantially  from  those 
previously  developed  because  of  realistic  appraisals  of  the  last  three 
factors. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  four  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Development  of  a  model  for  predicting  ATD  training  effec¬ 
tiveness;  preparation  of  an  interim  report. 

Task  2:  Conduct  of  training  in  the  ATD  and  aircraft  and  collection 
of  data  concerning  ATD  training  effectiveness. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  relation  between  predicted  transfer  of 
ATD-traineo  skills  to  the  aircraft  and  actual  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  transfer. 

Task  4:  Preparation  of  a  final  report  that  describes  the  model  and 
the  results  of  the  validation  study. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  research  is  primarily  analytic  in  nature,  and  Its  success  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  model  incorporates  the 
complexity  of  learning  processes  and  device  characteristics  identified 
above.  At  the  same  time,  the  model  should  readily  be  adaptable  to 
practical  applications  under  conditions  in  which  predictive  assessments 
would  be  made.  Sonw.  compromises  between  thoroughness  and  practicality 
would  be  necessary,  but  under  no  condition  should  the  current  penchant 
for  simplicity  be  the  criterion  for  making  them. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  first  four  of  the  five  types  of  factors  to  be  represented  In  the 
predictive  model  are  each  of  procedural  concern  in  the  validation  of  the 
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>  2  el  .  Each  of  these  four  types  has  countless  numbers  of  possible 
ar.atlons.  However,  these  variations  pose  no  difficulty  for  validation 
. nq  as  (1)  two  or  more  realistic,  representative  variations  within 
ovh  r  pe  can  be  included  in  the  validation  experiment;  and  (2)  the  model 
ts  quantifications  of  the  differences  between  variations  within  a 

tVc  .. 


Thus.  the  validation  experiment  would  be  a  four-factorial  design 
wi L  at  'east  twc  divergent  levels  for  each  factor  as  indicated  below: 


Factor 

I  bev ice/ task  fidelity 

Ii.  Consonance  of  task  require¬ 
ments  to  device  physical 
cnaracteri sties 


III.  Instructional  practices 


IV.  Relevance  of  students' 
experiences 


Levels 

Relatively  low  vs.  relatively  high 

Conditions  for  task  performance 
fulfilled  objectively  by  device 
design  vs.  partial  fulfillment 
only 

Training  designed  for  optimum  use 
of  feedback,  guidance,  and  media¬ 
tion,  using  available  instruc¬ 
tional  features  vs.  less  than 
optimum  (but  common)  uses  of 
these  influences  and  features 

Could  be  varied  directly,  but  more 
economical  in  this  original  vali¬ 
dation  to  vary  in  relation  to  both 
types  of  tasks  in  Factor  II 


Note  that  a  variety  of  representations  of  each  factor  would  be 
acceptable,  so  long  as  there  is  variation  on  each,  and  each  factor  is 
measured.  The  model  would  provide  a  priori  the  procedures  for  measure¬ 
ment  based  on  analytic  considerations.  Additional  factors  to  be  held 
constant  during  the  validation  experiment  would  be  any  influences  ( e . g . , 
equipment  functioning,  periodicity  of  practice)  that  would  introduce 
Irrelevant  effects  on  measures. 


Procedure 


Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  as  many  groups  as  levels 
(types)  of  ATDs  used.  A  small  number  of  tasks  would  be  trained,  with 
half  at  each  level  for  Factor  II  above.  Each  task  would  be  practiced  on 
each  device  by  all  students  using  that  device.  Instruction  appropriate 
for  each  task  would  be  standardized  within  levels  of  Factor  III,  and 
instructors  would  be  trained  to  follow  the  standard  regimens.  Rates  of 
progress  during  ATD  training  and  level  of  achievement  just  prior  to 
transition  to  an  aircraft  would  be  measured.  All  students  would  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  aircraft  immediately  upon  completion  of  ATD  training,  and 
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initial  aircraft  performance  level  and  rate  of  progress  to  proficiency 
would  be  measured. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  would  be  student  pilots  with  comparable  training  and 
experience  backgrounds.  The  total  number  of  subjects  would  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  levels  used  for  Factors  I  and  III  above.  Assuming  only 
two  levels  of  ATDs  (I)  and  two  of  instructional  practices  (111),  a  total 
of  32  subjects,  8  per  subgroup,  would  be  needed.  With  additional  levels 
6  subjects  per  subgroup  would  be  adequate. 


uATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

A  necessary  minimum  of  instructors  would  be  trained  to  obtain  the 
measures  in  a  standardized  manner.  If  preliminary  reliability  checks  on 
any  measure  reveal  inter-instructor  reliabilities  beiew  .75,  the  average 
of  measures  obtained  by  at  least  two  instructors  would  be  used  for  anal¬ 
yses  involving  those  measures. 

Data  required  to  implement  prediction  via  the  model  would  be 
acquired  befo-e  the  validation  experiment  was  begun.  The  model  would 
specify  the  data  needed  and  how  it  would  be  quantified  anti  red  ced 
Periodic  measures  of  performance  in  the  AT;  and  in  the  aircraft  would  be 
at  intervals  adequate  to  determine  o;  skill  acquisition.  Levels  of 

ATD  performance  at  tiie  end  of  ATU  training  and  in  the  aircraft  imme 
diately  fo1lowir.g  ’r-ars) tion  wo;  Id  be  assessed  at  these  times 

Analyses  of  Oita  world  f;  cus  on  ..he  relation  between  predicted 
transfer  of  ATh-traneo  skills  to  aircraft  and  actual  manifestations  of 
the  transfer.  At  this  stage,  the  predictions  would  have  to  be  in  rela¬ 
tive  terms.  There  would  be  r,o  way  a  priori  to  calibrate  measurement 
units  in  the  model  against  units  of  performance  that  must  vary  with  tastes 
and  how  proficiency  is  assessed  in  aircraft.  Relative  rankings  of 
predicted  transfer  and  proportionate  metric  differences  between  these 
ranks,  would  ho  compared  with  rankings  of  manifest  transfer  and  their 
proportionate  difference  metrics  These  comparisons  would  be  made  task  by 
task  for  homogeneous  subgroups  as  Defined  by  levels  on  Factors  I  or d  III. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  design,  tests  of  statistical  signiiicance 
would  not  be  needed,  although  confidence  intervals  of  measures  of  mani¬ 
fest  transfer  should  be  computed  so  that  distinctness  of  subgroup  dif¬ 
ferences  could  be  determined. 


FACILITIES 

No  special  facilities  would  be  required  for  the  analytic  part  of  the 
study,  although  access  to  a  variety  of  library  materials  would  be 
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necessary.  For  the  validation  experiment,  two  or  more  ATDs  would  be 
required  that  are  alternative  designs  for  the  same  training  program.  It 
may  be  possible  to  employ  alternative  F-16/A-10  or  B-52  WST  designs  In 
the  study.  Additionally,  laboratory  ATDs  configured  to  meet  specific 
study  requirements  could  also  be  employed.  The  ATDs  that  are  selected 
for  the  study  would  be  employed  in  Task  2  for  a  combined  total  of 
approximately  320  hours  distributed  over  8  months. 

SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

If  existing  ATDs  are  employed  in  the  study,  the  research  would  take 
30  calendar  months  and  require  6.00  person- years  of  professional  contract 
labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and 
the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Development  of  a  model  and 
Interim  report  preparation. 

1 

12 

2.50 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

13 

20 

1.00 

3. 

Data  analysis 

18 

24 

1.50 

4. 

Final  report  preparation. 

24 

30 

1.00 

Total 

person-years 

6.00 
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14.  DESIGN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ATD  USE  IN  PROFICIENCY  EVALUATION 


PROBLEM 

The  assessment  of  aircrew  proficiency  is  an  expensive  aid  often 
quite  difficult  endeavor.  Aircraft  are  used  for  those  assessment  as  o 
rule,  but  a  number  of  factors  make  it  desirable  to  use  ATDs  ./her.-  pi  a:  - 
tical.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  aircraft  operation,  the--.:  factor.; 
include  the  expense  of  ranges  and  other  facilities  employed  tc  pr. ;  i-. 
combat  environments,  safety  considerations  that  restrict  what  -  ■ 
done,  and  where,  in  aircraft,  and  the  need  to  conserve  eic.gy 
Furthermore,  objective  and  comprehensive  measures  of  individual  a  no 
system  performance,  particularly  for  certain  combat  skills,  are  efts. a 
difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  obtain  in  aircraft.  And  'or 
measures  that  can  be  obtained  satisfactorily,  reliabilities  and  meat. mgs 
are  frequently  conpromi sed  because  of  uncontroll abl e  variations  i  the 
weather,  atmospheric  conditions,  and  other  aspects  of  the  environing;*. 

When  simulators  can  be  used,  as  they  nave  been  foi  certain  emc  nc> 
procedures  evaluations,  instrument  checks,  and  some  tactical  checks,  '  ess 
expense  is  generally  'n  olved,  and  the  difficulties  imposed  by  th  lv  i 
factors  are  reducc-c  a;  well,  similar  benefits  will  accrue  a>  the  o’. 
4TD s  is  extended  to  othe;  types  of  prof i;.i ency  assessments  Ado, 
assessments  of  some  skills  which  cannot,  generally  he  perforce,  t  a i  i 
under  real  ist:c  c.ndi  tions  in  aircraft  may  well  be  made  with  mar-,  c  K.s 
c ompl  e tel  y  si mul  ate •/.  real  i  sm . 

Expanding  the  os  of  AT' s  for  pro*  icicnty  cheeks  requires  a..sur  .  : 
that  evaluations  made  in  ATDr.  would  be  essential  *y  the  same-  *•  re  they 
made  in  r  -c  -a.  t.  cs,n  .  i  f  >  -al  ly ,  if  .■  <  i i  crewman  would  pa *• :  f  no  it.  • 

for  -j\\  .  tasi  i.  .n  A'-!:,  re  woui  d  a'-so  pis  ;  t.  in  an  air. reft  ?  .  i 

he  w.vj  i  i  >il  in  an  AID,  no  wool  J  al  sc  fail  in  the  aircraft. 

i ;  'i c  rue  id  *  r  j  t  both  cor.cfi  tions  obtain  i :  All's  at  e  to  bo  uses  * . 
assess  proficiency  >f  aircraft  performance.  (tame  studies  at  lea  a 
tangentially  addressing  this  problem  nave  not  provided  adequately  for 
botn  conditions,  vither  '.  eca-j  .e  of  inadequate  experimental  designs  or 
i  nappre  uri  a  to  analyst  ...  of  data.)  Prerequisites  rcr  valid  esse- snouts  in 
ATDs  are  oev  ee  c.-.pob  1  ties  aru  charsc  tori  st  i  cs  th.  l  perr  i  t.  .f. 

fin  f  i  I  Intent  of  tues*-.  tvo  :ond* tions  to  be  determined. 

C  i  5  .  e  r- 1  s  q  -  •  regru  rr.  fi -rseai  ch  will  be  necessary  tc  r  ’ate 

require!  rev  i  :e  capab;  1  ibies  end  characteristic.,  -a  va.idity  of  f  cf '  - 
deucy  i r.  •  ssmer.t .  ,n  a  t?sk  '■•ta-k  basis.  Two  types  of  :  :.-.k,  ies  co-.  I  o 
be  undei  .cker  cen:  ir  rer  cl...  it-  t-pc  wou!  d  wenui  re  re!  a*  -  eiy  1  ’  f’e 
prior  p-'-'-oar  o:  v  d  adaptation  of  exi-  ting  ATDs .  It  c  oidd  al  br 

:nrv  ji'.a  1  c  1  with  ongn.ng  t.  lining  and  prof  a  ;  ic.ncy  main  en.  rce  prog  a. 
’spec  i  ' -  -1  iy ,  .-rr  .  -  ..<  :sk  proficiency  *culc  oe  obtain.  1  f  >r '  r< 

tasks  1  s  tht  y  a  u  ic  i  i  i  at  ATL,  u s ' ig  is  Subjects  ’h-"  .  ii-r 
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normally  participating  in  the  ATD  program.  As  soon  as  practical, 
comparable  measures  would  then  be  obtained  during  performances  of  these 
tasks  in  aircraft.  Intercorrelations  of  the  various  measures  would 
reveal  the  extent  to  which  aircraft  proficiency  could  be  predicted  from 
performance  in  the  particular  ATD  used.  As  a  data  base  accumulated  that 
included  similar  studies  using  different  tasks  and  types  of  aircrews, 
patterns  of  intercorrelations  could  be  examined  as  they  related  to  task 
requirements  and  ATD  capabilities. 

The  second  type  of  study  would  involve  formal  experiments.  It  would 
have  the  advantage,  however,  of  arriving  at  definitive  answers  sooner. 
The  strategy  for  the  experiment  would  be  to  (1)  identify  all  cues  and 
responses  normally  involved  in  aircraft  performance  of  the  tasks 
involved;  (2)  provide,  to  the  extent  practical  in  an  ATD,  these  cues  and 
opportunities  to  perform  all  required  actions  in  a  realistic  manner;  (3) 
determine  baseline  correlations  among  measures  of  ATD  performance  levels 
and  those  in  aircraft;  (4)  remove  or  degrade  cues  in  the  ATD  and  its 
performance  dynamics  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  baseline 
correlations;  and  (5)  identify  minimum  ATD  cues  and  dynamics  needed  for 
adequate  prediction  of  aircraft  performance  on  separate  tasks  from 
performance  in  the  ATD. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  fi  e  major  tasks  shewn  below. 

Task  1:  Identification  of  device  capabilities  and  characteristic. 

potentially  related  to  the  use  of  ATDs  for  proficiency 
evaluations  and  selection  of  feasible  device  factors  for 
study. 

Task  2:  Selection  of  skills  to  be  assessed  and  development  of 
procedures  for  assessing  them  using  the  ATD  and  aircraft. 

Task  3:  Assessment  of  the  skills  using  the  ATDs  and  aircraft. 

Device  factors  identified  in  Task  1  will  be  varied  as 
appropriate. 

Task  4:  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  the  contribution  of  each 
ATD  design  factor  to  prediction  of  aircraft  performance. 

Task  5:  Preparation  of  a  final  report  that  described  (a)  all  device 
capabilities  or  characteristic  factors  analytically  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  related  to  the  use  of  ATDs  for  proficiency 
evaluation,  and  (b)  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
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ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 


Tasks  to  be  used  in  the  experiment  would  be  identified  as  well  as 
cue  and  response  requirements  for  each  task.  An  ATD  would  be  selected 
and  adapted  as  necessary  so  as  to  provide  for  these  cue  and  response 
requirements  in  as  realistic  a  manner  as  practical.  Measures  of  task 
proficiency  would  be  adapted  from  existing  proficiency  check  criteria  for 
use  in  the  ATD  and  the  aircraft.  Additional  measures  would  be  developed 
for  aspects  of  performance  that  are  likely  to  correlate  with  proficiency 
either  in  the  aircraft  or  the  ATD.  ATD  measures  should  be  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive  than  those  used  in  aircraft  so  as  to  provide  as  broad  a 
base  of  candidate  predictors  as  practical.  Also,  measures  would  be 
automated  to  the  extent  feasible. 

Special  attention  would  be  given  the  problem  of  reliability  of  cri¬ 
terion  measures  of  proficiency  in  the  aircraft.  If  they  are  not  highly 
consistent  for  a  given  level  of  proficiency,  no  substantial  correlation 
between  them  and  a  predictor  measure  is  possible.  Variations  of  flight 
conditions  often  result  in  fluctuations  of  measures  that  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  for  constant  flight  conditions  Also,  inflight  measures  often 
depend  heavily  on  subjective  judgments  of  persons  obtaining  the  measures. 
Unless  rating  scales  are  clearly  anchored  to  objective  bases  for 
judgments,  criterion  measures  are  likely  to  be  low  in  reliability. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOO 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


Ideally,  all  candidate  device  cue  and  dynamic  capabilities  should  be 
varied  factorial ly  in  each  experiment,  for  the  need  for  a  particular 
device  capability  could  vary  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  others. 
Generally,  this  approach  would  not  be  practical.  Instead,  all  possibly 
significant  design  features  should  be  identified  and  documented  in  the 
report,  whether  or  not  they  are  varied  during  the  experiment.  As  a  data 
base  accumulated,  it  could  be  examined  for  patterns  of  device  capabili¬ 
ties  that  affect  prediction  of  aircraft  performance. 

The  ATD  capabilities  under  study  would  be  varied  from  full  to  zero, 
or  degraded,  employment  as  applicable.  Problems  affecting  certain 
variables,  e.g.,  transport  lag,  would  be  avoided  if  previous  research  had 
shown  them  to  be  disruptive  of  performance.  Tasks  to  be  performed  would 
be  standardized  as  to  conditions  and  requirements.  Criterion  aircraft 
proficiency  measures  would  be  obtained  only  when  weather  and  other 
operating  conditions  conform  to  a  predetermined  set  of  requirements  that 
can  ensure  reliable  criterion  data.  In  the  event  that  performance  under 
adverse  conditions  is  at  issue,  such  conditions  would,  of  course,  be 
chosen  for  aircraft  proficiency  measures. 
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Procedure 


Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  all  groups.  Each  group  would 
perform  in  an  ATD  under  a  single  condition  of  device  cue  or  dynamic 
capacity  present/absent  (or  degraded).  All  subjects  would  also  perform 
the  same  skills  in  an  aircraft  under  conditions  normally  used  for  profi¬ 
ciency  assessments,  but  in  this  case  standardized  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
tical.  Half  of  each  group  would  "fly"  the  ATD  first,  and  the  other  half 
the  aircraft.  Measures  in  both  vehicles  would  be  those  commonly  obtained 
during  proficiency  assessments,  although  special  care  would  be  taken  to 
standardize  the  procedures  and  conditions  for  measures  which  typically 
vary  in  practice.  Also,  additional  measures  would  be  obtained  during  ATD 
performance  of  any  variable  that  previous  research--or  well-grounded 
intui  tio'!- -  suggests  might  be  predictive  of  aircraft  performance. 


SUE JECTb 


Subjects  would  be  aircrew  personnel  who  normally  would  undergo  the 
proficiency  assessments  of  concern,  nowever,  it  is  crucial  that  poorly 
i no  ma-ginai !y  qualified  aircrew  personnel  be  included  along  with  better 
qu-'  ’’fifed,  so  that  both  predictive  outcomes  cited  earlier  can  be 
crossed.  Over  a  series  of  studies,  different  experience  levels  would  be 
•ep>  ese-ited  .he  commons!  i  ty  cf  AT,*  and  aircraft  proficiency  may  well 
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~  f  •  ••■o..1  d  t>e  cel  lee  ted  as  descr  :pr-d  above.  Analyses  would  be 
o  '  sou  form,  with  the  form  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
i  :  •  :'ic;,:\:e  of  the  contribution  of  ear.  h  'TD  variable  to  pre- 
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FACILITIES 


A  laboratory  ATD,  such  as  the  ASPT,  would  be  employed  in  the  study. 
The  ATD  would  be  varied  as  appropriate  during  the  study.  The  ATD  would 
be  used  for  a  total  of  approximately  350  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in 
Task  2  for  30  hours  distributed  over  3  months,  and  in  Task  3  for  320 
hours  distributed  over  7  months. 


SCHEDULE 

The  study  would  take  18  calendar  months  and  require  3.25  person- 
years  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of 
effort  required  for  each  *  k  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 


Task  Task  Number  of 
start  finish  person-years 


1. 

Selection  of  device  factors 
for  study. 

1 

2 

0.25 

2. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

2 

6 

0.50 

3. 

Assessment  of  the  skills. 

7 

13 

0.50 

4. 

Data  analysis. 

11 

16 

1.00 

5. 

Report  preparation. 

15 

18 

1.00 

Total 

person-years 

3.25 
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15.  DETERMINATION  OF  VISUAL  CUE  REQUIREMENTS 


PROBLEM 

Aircrew  skill  performance  depends  more  on  visual  cues  than  any  other 
kind  of  cue  information.  While  intra-cockpit  visual  cues  have  been  well 
provided  for  in  most  ATDs ,  representations  of  extra-cockpit  cues  are 
still  in  relatively  rudimentary  stages  of  development.  Furthermore,  as 
extra-cockpit  visual  cueing  systems  are  presently  being  developed,  the 
thrust  is  for  realism  of  scene  content  and  its  representation.  This 
thrust  has  not  only  resulted  in  expensive  visual  systems,  but  as  some 
researchers  have  pointed  out,  realism  of  scene  content  may  result  in 
reduced  training  efficiency  for  some  tasks. 

The  problem  is  that  aircrews  do  not  use  scene  content  per  se  as 
cues.  Rather,  they  extract  cue  information  from  scenes.  Necessarily, 
the  cues  they  learn  to  use  transcend  peculiarities  of  specific  scenes. 
They  comprise  characteristics  shared  by  any  number  of  possible  terrains, 
atmospheric  conditions,  other  aircraft,  etc.  Futhermore,  the  cues  used 
for  any  particular  task  vary  with  both  the  task  and  the  kinds  of  cue 
information  that  can  be  gleaned  from  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

The  question  of  desired  scene  content  in  ATD  visual  systems  is 
complicated,  because  we  can  only  guess  at  present  what  general izable 
dimensions  ot  scenes  become  cues  to  aircrews,  and  what  alternative 
dimensions  may  be  used  as  circumstances  vary.  Futhermore,  even  if  the 
guesses  were  on  target,  we  still  would  not  know  what  cue  dimensions  are 
needed  for  training.  Perhaps  all  are  needed,  but  more  likely  a  nucleus 
of  dimensions  would  both  permit  adequate  cueing  for  ATD  training  and 
provide  a  basis  for  the  rapid  learning  of  additional  cues  after  tran¬ 
sition  to  an  aircraft.  Such  a  basis  for  generalization  and  transfer  is 
important,  for,  even  with  the  best  visual  system  technology,  the  scene 
representation  will  always  be  incomplete  and  imperfect. 

The  cxpi ’’•imont  outlined  below  addresses  only  the  first  part  of  this 
dilemma:  Wnat  dimensions  of  scene  content  are  used  as  cues  by  pilots  as 
evidenced  by  their  effects  on  skill  performance,  and  under  what  kinds  of 
circumstances?  The  tasks  to  be  performed  and  the  circumstances  would  be 
selected  to  represent  a  variety  of  possible  visual  cue  requirements,  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  findings  would  have  implications  for  other 
tasks  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  for  the  identification  of  a  “nucleus" 
for  training  referred  to  earlier.  However,  additional  research  would  be 
required  to  develop  the  full  implications  for  ATD  training. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  five  major  tasks  shown  below. 
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Task  1:  Identification  of  a  set  of  candidate  visual  cue  dimensions 
and  preparation  of  an  interim  report. 

Task  2:  Selection  of  flight  tasks  to  be  studied  in  terms  of  visual 
cues  required  for  the  performance  of  the  tasks. 

Task  3:  Assessment  of  the  performance  of  pilots  who  attempt  to 
perform  the  tasks  under  varying  visual  cue  conditions. 

Task  4:  Analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  which  cues  are  used  by 
pilots  to  perform  each  of  the  tasks. 

Task  5:  Preparation  of  a  final  report  that  describes  (a)  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  visual  cue  dimensions,  and  (b)  the  results  of  the 
experiment  assessing  visual  cue  requirements  for  different 
tasks. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  success  of  the  experiment  depends  on  how  completely  likely  cue 
dimensions  are  identified.  Thus,  a  list  of  candidate  dimensions  must  be 
drawn  up.  Training  literature  has  occasionally  addressed  this  problem, 
and  with  considerable  insight.  However,  suggestions  from  the  literature 
directly  concerning  visual  cue  dimensions  should  be  supplemented  by  anal¬ 
yses  of  training  outcomes,  with  and  without  visual  cueings,  when 
dimensions  of  scene  content  were  not  themselves  being  deliberately 
studied.  Perceptive  analyses  could  discover  patterns  of  visual  cueing 
that,  when  viewed  vis-a-vis  well  established  principles  of  visual  per¬ 
ception,  reveal  dimensions  worthy  of  empirical  study.  Interviews  with 
pilots  would  also  be  helpful,  but  they  should  be  undertaken  with  a  clear 
recognition  that  pilots  seem  often  unaware  of  the  cues  they  use. 

When  a  list  of  candidate  dimensions  has  been  compiled,  a  set  of 
flight  tasks  must  then  be  selected  for  the  experiment.  These  tasks 
generally  must  require,  at  leist  ostensibly,  a  variety  of  cues  useful  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  The  tasks  chosen  should  be  representative  of  the 
spectrum  of  aircraft  visual  tasks  varying  from  simple  aircraft  attitude 
control  to  the  interactive  complexities  of  ACM  and  visual  weapons  tasks. 
Also,  a  number  of  different  (visual)  circumstances  for  task  performance 
should  be  possible--day  vs.  night;  high  altitude  vs.  low  altitude;  cloudy 
vs.  clear  atmosphere;  etc. 

Finally,  the  list  of  candidate  dimensions  and  tasks  must  be  culled 
using  six  criteria:  (1)  the  task  requires  extra-cockpit  visual  cueing; 
(2)  the  task  can  be  performed  in  an  ATD  that  will  be  used  in  the  study, 
and  in  a  manner  that  permits  a  realistic  evaluation  of  performance;  (3) 
a  visual  system  is  available  that  permits  presentation  of  the  cue  in 
realistic  (dimensional)  form  and  permits  withdrawing  the  cue  entirely  (it 
would  also  be  desirable  for  the  cue  to  be  available  in  a  degraded  or 
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"weakened"  form,  so  long  as  the  cue  is  not  distorted);  (4)  transport  lags 
for  cue  onsets  and  changes  are  known  not  to  be  disruptive  of  performance; 
(5)  duplications  of  task  cue  requirements  are  minimized  except  as  needed 
to  study  cue  preference  and  interactions;  and  (6)  the  final  lists  of  cue 
dimensions  and  tasks  are  reasonable  considering  time  and  other 
constraints  that  must  be  satisfied. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  critical  requirement  is  that  some  minimum  of  cue  integrity  be 
available  in  the  visual  display,  and  that  the  cue  be  removable  (or 
degradable)  without  distorting  other  cue  dimensions.  It  would  probably 
be  better  if  ostensible  realism  of  scene  content  is  kept  at  a  minimum 
within  limits  of  adequate  cue  representation  so  the  extraction  of  cue 
information  would  not  be  either  enhanced  or  interfered  with  by  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  specific  terrains. 

Cue  patterns  must  be  varied  systematically  in  ways  that  permit 
effects  of  cues,  separately  and  jointly,  to  be  identified.  It  is  likely 
therefore  that  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  would  have  to  be  devoted 
to  developing  and  checking  out  software. 

Procedure 

Experienced  pilots,  with  recently  demonstrated  aircraft  proficiency 
in  those  tasks  they  are  to  perform,  would  fly  the  various  tasks  in  the 
ATD(s).  No  pilot  need  fly  all  tasks,  but  patterns  of  task  assignments 
would  be  devised  so  that  analyses  of  correlated  (within  pilot)  and 
uncorrelated  (between  pilots)  performance  would  not  be  compromised  by 
inextricable  mixtures  of  the  two  classes  of  data.  Also,  all  pilots  would 
fly  their  tasks  with  complete  cueing  enough  times  to  establish  stable 
bases  for  comparisons  when  some  cues  are  not  available.  These  trials 
would  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  pilot's  participation  so  that  his 
familiarity  with  the  device  could  be  assured.  A  given  task  under  a  given 
set  of  conditions  would  be  repeated  enough  times,  either  by  the  same 
pilot  or  by  different  ones,  to  establish  stable  mean  results.  Quality  of 
performance  would  be  measured  as  appropriate  for  each  task,  with  emphasis 
upon  objective  indicators  to  the  extent  possible.  Also,  a 
carefully  constructed  questionnaire  and/or  interview  following  completion 
of  reduced-cue  trials  would  identify  the  pilots'  subjective  impressions 
of  the  cues,  their  adequacy,  and  their  utilization  of  them. 


SUBJECTS 

All  pilots  used  in  the  study  should  have  recently  demonstrated 
aircraft  proficiency  on  all  tasks  they  are  to  perform  during  the  study. 
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The  number  of  pilots  needed  depends  upon  the  number  of  tasks  to  be  flown 
and  the  number  of  cue  patterns  used  per  task.  As  a  minimum,  at  least  2 
pilots  should  perform  each  task  under  a  given  cue  condition,  with  a 
third  pilot  used  for  those  instances  where  disparate  results  are  obtained 
for  two  pilots. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  of  quality  of  performance  would  be  obtained  on  each  trial 
of  each  task.  Measures  should  be  as  objective  as  possible,  and  personnel 
responsible  for  obtaining  the  measures  would  be  trained  sufficiently  to 
ensure  accurate  results.  The  analysis  of  the  data  would  focus  on 
relative  quality  of  performance  for  the  presence/absence  of  each  cue 
separately,  and  in  interactions  with  other  cues.  A  complex  univariate  or 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  design  would  most  likely  be  used  to 
identify  cue  and  pattern  effects.  Follow-up  analyses  would  be  determined 
by  results  of  the  overall  analyses. 


FACILITIES 

A  laboratory  ATD,  such  as  the  ASPT  or  SAAC,  would  be  required  for 
this  study  to  enable  precise  control  over  manipulation  of  the  content  of 
the  visual  scene.  The  ATD  that  is  selected  would  be  employed  in  Task  3 
for  a  total  of  approximately  110  hours  distributed  over  3  months. 


SCHEDULE 

The  study  would  take  18  calendar  months,  assuming  mathematical 
models  will  already  exist  for  the  aircraft  to  be  simulated.  Four  and 
ore-half  person  years  of  orofessi onal  contract  labor  would  be  required. 
The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the 
total  study  are  as  follows: 
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Schedul e 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Identification  of  visual  cue 
dimensions,  and  interim  report 
preparation. 

1 

12 

2.00 

2. 

Selection  of  tasks  to  be 
studied. 

11 

1? 

0.25 

3. 

Assessment  of  pilot  performance 
under  varying  cue  conditions. 

13 

15 

0.75 

4. 

Analysis  of  data. 

14 

16 

0.50 

5- 

Report  preparation. 

14 

18 

1.00 

Total 

person-years 

4.50 
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16.  SCENE  CONTENT  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  PRESENTING  VISUAL  CUES 


PROBL>  vi 

Specific  details  of  scene  content  are  of  concern  in  ATD  design 
because  of  the  cost  involved  in  providing  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
detail,  and  because  of  different  effects  various  details  and  overall 
scene  content  may  have  on  training.  The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  aircrews  do  not  use  scene  content  per  se  as  cues.  Rather,  they 
extract  cue  information  from  scenes  by  identifying  aspects  or  dimensions 
of  the  content  that  are  relevant  to  the  need  at  the  time. 

A  separate  research  effort  was  proposed  for  identifying  cue  dimen¬ 
sions  that  pilots  use,  i.e.,  the  invariant  aspects  of  scenes  that  provide 
visual  referents  and  guides  for  performing  various  tasks.  A  follow-on 
effort  implied  in  the  outline  of  that  research  would  determine,  in 
addition,  which  cue  dimensions  are  needed  specifically  for  training.  The 
research  proposed  here  addresses  the  issue  of  how  the  dimensions  needed 
for  training  should  be  represented  in  scenes.  It  is  one  thing  to  know, 
for  example,  that  the  apparent  converging  of  parallel  lines  is  a  distance 
cue.  It  is  another  thing  to  know  whether  it  is  best  in  training  to 
represent  such  parallel  lines  as  highways,  rectangular  fields,  power 
lines,  or  even  simple  checker-board  patterns.  Further,  distance  cues  can 
be  presented  through  other  content  dimensions  such  as  texture  gradient, 
interposition,  etc. 

Almost  no  previous  research  has  been  concerned  with  this  topic. 
Instead,  degree  of  realism  in  content  has  been  the  focus.  In  a  few 
studies,  however,  incidental  observations  revealed  that  the  nature  of 
scene  content  had  a  significant  impact  on  pilot  performance.  In  fact, 
simulated  fields,  laid  out  in  realistically  uneven  contours,  were  found 
in  one  study  to  be  relatively  useless  for  cueing,  while  fields  laid  out 
unrealistically  in  patterns  with  only  straight  lines  and  right  angles 
were  very  useful  cues. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  that  when  viewing  a  real  terrain,  a  pilot 
can  scan  it  for  whatever  features  he  can  find  to  use  as  cues;  but  in  a 
simulated  CGI  terrain,  for  example,  he  can  use  only  those  actually 
programmed  into  the  computer  that  generates  the  image.  Hence,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  to  put  into  the  computer  or  other  image  generating 
mechanism. 

There  are  countless  variations  in  possible  scene  contents.  Not  only 
may  given  cues  be  represented  in  a  variety  of  scenic  details,  but  the 
nature  of  the  task  dictates  classes  of  representations  as  well  as  degrees 
of  realism.  A  number  of  referents  might  be  used  to  judge  motion  relative 
to  the  ground,  but  If  an  object  on  the  ground,  say,  a  tank,  is  to  be  a 
target  for  a  bomb  drop,  It  must  be  identifiable  as  a  tank.  Even  so.  It 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  resemble  a  tank,  unless  It  is  to  be 
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distinguished  from  some  other  similarly  tank-shaped  or  -sized  object  that 
is  a  nontank.  If  the  objective  of  training  is  to  teach  real-world  target 
recognition  and  identification  of  tanks,  the  realism  of  the  display 
content  does,  of  course,  become  of  concern. 

The  research  outlined  below  is  a  prototype  experiment  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  effects  of  different  scene  cue  representations  on  skill 
acquisition  in  ATDs,  and  on  transfer  of  ATD-trained  skills  to  aircraft. 
A  number  of  replications  of  the  experiment  will  be  needed  to  study  the 
most  efficacious  representations  of  cues  for  separate  tasks.  Also, 
understanding  of  training  values  of  various  cues,  which  is  very  limited 
at  present,  will  increase  if  this  research  is  carried  out,  visual  simu¬ 
lation  technology  will  improve,  and  a  data  base  regarding  effects  of  cue 
representations  will  accumulate.  These  three  advances  will  provide  a 
continuing  impetus  to  refinements  in  scene  contents. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  five  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  tasks  to  be  investiga  ec . 

Task  2:  Identification  of  candidate  characteristics  of  visual 
scene  content  believed  to  be  related  to  the  effectiveness 
with  which  each  task  is  learned. 

Task  3:  Development  of  ATD  training  and  of  measures  for  assessing 
trainee  performance. 

Task  4:  Comparison  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  perfor¬ 
mance  of  trainees  who  are  trained  in  the  aircraft  with 
that  of  students  who  are  trained  under  varying  visual 
scene  content  conditions. 

Task  5:  Analysis  of  data  and  preparation  of  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

A  necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  any  experiment  on  effects 
of  various  representations  of  visual  cues  is  that  the  nature  of  the  cues 
needed  be  known.  Presumably,  other  research  would  have  established  types 
of  cue  information  needed  for  training  performance  of  various  tasks. 
This  research  should  also  be  examined  carefully  for  suggestions  as  to 
effective  representations  of  cues.  In  addition,  any  training  research 
using  extra-cockpit  visual  scenes  should  be  reviewed  for  suggestions,  and 
literature  on  visual  system  technology  should  be  consulted  so  that 
decisions  regarding  the  design  of  scenic  details  would  be  consistent  with 
technological  capability.  Ir  the  earlier  experiments,  existing 
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programs  for  visual  displays  could  probably  be  adapted  for  experimental 
purpos?s  with  relatively  little  difficulty. 


EXPERIMENTAL  method 

Consi der ations  for  Experime n t al  Control 

The  efficacy  of  given  visual  scene  representations  will  vary  as  cue 
requirements  differ  for  separate  tasks.  The  concern  is  scene  require¬ 
ments  for  separate  tasks,  and  for  those  groups  of  tasks  that  have  similar 
scene  requirements.  Therefore,  tasks  to  be  trained  during  the  experiment 
should  be  homogeneous  in  visual  cue  requi rements.  However,  even  though 
these  requirements  are  ostensibly  tne  '■ame,  amount  of  detail  of  object 
characteristics,  and  interactive  effects  of  cues  within  patterns,  could 
still  result  in  different  efficacies  of  given  scenes  for  different  tasks. 
Hence,  the  experimental  design  should  permit  collection  of  performance 
data  separately  for  each  task. 

Objects  in  simulated  scenes  would  not  be  appreciably  disparate  from 
the  terrain  where  aircraft  transfer  trials  will  be  flown.  (It  is  not 
necessary  to  duplicate  the  actual  terrain;  transfer,  i.e.,  generaliza¬ 
tion,  of  visual  cueing  is  the  object.)  However,  realism  in  represen¬ 
tations  would  be  varied. 

The  instructional  regimen  would  be  standardized  for  all  students. 
Instructors  would  be  trained  to  follow  the  standard  instructional  proce¬ 
dures. 

Procedure 


Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  all  groups.  A  single  control 
group  would  either  receive  ATD  training  without  the  visual  display  (if 

practical),  or  receive  all  training  in  an  aircraft.  (If  the  latter, 

subsequent  aircraft  trials  for  all  groups  should  be  in  a  different 

terrain  area  so  that  generalization  will  be  required  of  the  control  group 
as  well  as  ATD-trained  groups.)  All  other  groups  would  be  trained  in  the 
ATD,  with  a  different  set  of  visual  cue  representations  for  each  group. 
Level  of  performance  would  be  measured  periodically  during  training,  and 
at  the  end  of  ATD  training  (except  for  an  aircraft  control  group).  ATD 
subjects  would  transition  to  an  aircraft  immediately  upon  completing  ATD 
training.  Their  initial  performance  level  In  the  aircraft  would  be 

measured,  and  additional  measures  would  be  made  periodically  until 
proficiency  was  achieved. 


SUBJECTS 

For  whatever  tasks  trained,  all  subjects  should  have  comparable,  and 
usual,  previous  experience.  There  should  be  multiple  subjects  in  each 
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group,  with  the  number  per  group  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  18  inter¬ 
subject  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  error  term  for  all  comparisons. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  periodicity  of  measures  would  be  adequate  to  reveal  the  rate  of 
skill  acquisition  in  the  ATD  and  rate  of  progress  to  proficiency  in  the 
aircraft.  Measures  would  also  be  obtained  in  the  ATD  at  the  completion 
of  ATD  training,  and  on  the  first  or  early  trials  in  the  aircraft. 

The  analyses  would  focus  on  rates  and  levels  of  achievement  as 
revealed  by  these  measures.  Special  attention  would  be  given  to  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  negative  transfer  to  aircraft  occurs  as  evidenced, 
separately,  by  original  aircraft  performance  or  rate  of  progress  to  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Multiple  group,  repeated  measures  analyses  of  variance  would 
be  used  with  training  tasks  comprising  the  repeated  measures. 


FACILITIES 

A  laboratory  ATD  in  which  visual  scene  content  can  be  manipulated 
would  be  employed  in  the  study.  It  would  be  used  for  a  total  of 
approximately  100  hours.  In  Task  3,  it  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of 
approximately  20  hours  distributed  over  3  months,  and,  in  Task  4,  for  a 
total  of  approximately  80  hours  distributed  over  4  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  assumed  that  this  effort  would  build  on  the  resul  ts  of  the 
previous  study  of  visual  cue  requirements.  Given  that  background,  the 
present  study  would  take  approximately  16  calendar  months  to  conduct  and 
3.00  person-years  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and 
level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as 
follows: 
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Schedul e 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Selection  of  tasks  to 
be  studied. 

1 

2 

0.20 

2. 

Identification  of  candidate 
characteri sties  of  visual 
scene  content. 

1 

6 

1.00 

3. 

Development  of  training 
and  measures. 

5 

8 

0.30 

4. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

9 

12 

0.50 

5. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

11 

16 

1.00 

Total 

person-years 

3.00 
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17.  DETERMINATION  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE  CUE  REQUIREMENTS 


PROBLEM 

Patterns  are  emerging  in  results  of  research  on  force  and  motion 
cueing  in  ATDs.  Visual  cues  are  obviously  needed  for  some  tasks;  g-cues 
arising  from  g-seats,  g-suits,  and  helmet  and  arm  loaders  have  facili¬ 
tated  performance  in  a  few  studies;  and  platform  motion  appears  to  be  of 
little  use  for  training  certain  tasks.  In  addition,  seat  and  stick 
shakers  have  been  studied,  but  not  in  a  context  where  their  value  for 
training  could  be  assessed. 

Visual  cue  requirements  are  addressed  in  two  other  research  efforts 
proposed  in  this  report.  The  concern  here  is  with  the  analysis  of  motion 
and  force  cue  requirements  that  may  be  provided  by  other  than  visual 
means. 

The  motion  and  force  cues  used  by  aircrews  have  not  been  systemat¬ 
ically  identified.  It  is  not  known  which  particular  sensory  mechanisms 
are  involved  or  how  they  may  1?  stimulated  most  effectively  for  training 
purposes.  Most  research  efforts  in  this  area  have  centered  on  platform 
motion,  and  while,  as  noted,  such  motion  has  been  found  of  little 
training  value  in  several  studies  of  specific  tasks,  there  remains  some 
lack  of  agreement  on  motion.  Fc.  example,  two  reviews  of  research  on 
platform  motion  concluded  that  platform  motion  may  be  useful  when  it 
alerts  the  pilot  to  forces  arising  outside  the  control  loop.  One  reason 
for  the  lack  of  agreement  in  this  area  stems  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  research  has  been  based  on  a  stimulus  fidelity  approach  rather  than  a 
cue  learning  approach. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  here  is  to  identify  nonvisual 
motion  and  force  cues  aircrews  use  during  performance  of  various  skills. 
The  orientation  is  a  task-behavioral  one  rather  than  stimulus  fidelity. 
From  this  knowledge,  follow-on  efforts  as  described  ir;  a  subsequent 
outline  of  an  experiment  could  determine  which  of  these  cues  are  needed 
for  training  in  ATDs,  and  how  they  can  best  be  represented. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  four  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Development  of  a  set  of  candidate  dimensions  of  motion  and 
force  cues,  and  preparation  of  an  interim  report. 

Task  2:  Selection  of  tasks  to  be  studied  in  terms  of  motion  and 
force  cueing  requirements. 

Task  3:  Performance  of  the  tasks  by  subjects  in  the  ATD  under 
varying  conditions  of  motion  and  force  cueing. 
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Task  4:  Analysis  of  performance  data  to  determine  the  separate, 
joint,  and  redundant  effects  of  motion-force  cueing  on  per¬ 
formance  of  the  tasks,  and  preparation  of  the  final 
report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

To  a  great  extent,  this  would  be  an  analytic  effort  devoted  to 

syntheses  of  research  literature  focusing  on  motion  and  force  cueing.  A 
number  of  studies  have  used  different  'eing  mechanisms  that  provided 

different  kinds  of  information  on  the  .arid,  and  through  different 

body  receptors  on  the  other.  In  reviewing  this  research,  the  focus  would 
not  be  on  one  cueing  device  as  opposed  to  another,  but  on  identifying 

sensory  inputs  arising  from  devices  that  appear  facilitative  of 
performance  and  learning  versus  inputs  from  devices  that  do  not  aid  per¬ 
formance. 

In  addition,  the  psychological  literature  on  perception  of  motion 
and  force  would  be  examined  thoroughly.  While  occasional  training 

studies  have  alluded  to  well  known  principles  of  visual  perception  in 
analyses  of  visual  cues,  comparable  uses  of  psychological  knowledge 
regarding  motion  and  force  perception  have  been  much  less  frequent-*- 
Instead,  attempts  have  focused  on  duplicating  motion  and  gravity  effects 
simply  by  providing  quasi  motion  and  quasi  accelerative  conditions.  With 
this  emphasis  on  device  characteristics  as  opposed  to  perceptual 
orincipies,  tnere  mas  oeen  little  concern  with  understanding  how  force 
and  motion  cues  are  integrated  kinestneticaiiy  to  coordinate  motor  and 
cognitive  actions  and  now  sucn  factors  may  relate  differentially  to 
various  tasws. 

The  product  of  the  analytic  efforts  would  be  a  list  of  candidate 
dimensions  of  force  and  motion  cueing.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
integrative  use  of  each  dimension  in  different  classes  of  task  perfor¬ 
mance  would  be  identified  as  well.  Experiments  would  then  be  run  to 
determine  which  cues  affect  performance  of  experienced  aircrews. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

Candidate  dimensions  would  be  held  constant,  and  manipulated,  singly 
and  in  patterns  that  permitted  the  assessments  of  (1)  separate 
contributions  of  each  dimension;  (2)  joint  contributions  of  combinations 
of  dimensions;  and  (3)  redundancy  of  cue  information.  Each  perceptual 
dimension  would  be  represented  by  at  least  one  available  device,  with 
alternative  devices  used  when  practical.  Cueing  would  be  both  of  an 
either/or  nature,  and  with  partial  degrading  when  possible  without 


distortion.  Tasks  to  be  performed  would  be  standardized,  and  would 
represent  as  far  as  practical  a  bvoad  range  of  aircrew  skill  performance. 
All  subjects  would  have  recently  demonstrated  altc^aft  proficiency  on 
each  task. 

All  personnel  involved  in  running  the  experiment  would  be  trained  to 
fulfill  their  roles  in  a  standard  manner. 

Procedure 


Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  groups.  Each  subject  would 
be  given  preliminary  practice  in  the  ATD  sufficient  to  familiarize  him 
with  the  device.  Each  group  would  "fly"  the  ATD  for  at  least  one  fac¬ 
torial  combination  of  dimens i ons/device  representations.  Preferably,  the 
same  subjects  would  "fly"  unde--'  more  factorial  combinations,  even  all  of 
them,  unless  too  many  are  invoi/ed,  or  successive  trials  would  lead  to 
criterion  contamination  due  to  fatigue  or  practice  effects.  Also, 
aircraft  practice  would  ce  systematically  interspersed  with  ATD  trials  to 
avoid  over-adaptation  to  +he  limitations  of  the  device.  Counter¬ 
balancing  of  conditions  an.  a- craft  trials  would  avoid  otherwise 
unidentifiable  cumulative  effec.t . 

Measures  would  be  obtained  on  each  trial  as  appropriate  to  assess 
each  task  performance,  and  in  sufficient  detail  to  reveal  separate 
aspects  of  performance.  Subjects  would  also  be  queried  via  question¬ 
naires  and  interviews  regarding  their  subjective  evaluations ’of  the  cues 
available  and  felt  need  for  additional  cues. 


SUBJECTS 

All  subjects  should  be  aircrew  personnel  who  had  recently 
demonstrated  aircraft  proficiency  on  the  tasks  used.  Total  numbers  of 
subjects  would  vary  with  the  number  of  experimental  conditions  used  for 
each  subject,  but  at  least  6  subjects  should  be  used  for  any  one  fac¬ 
torial  condition. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  on  each  trial  as  appropriate  for  each 
task,  using  standardized  procedures  and  techniques.  Data  analyses  would 
focus  on  similarities  and  differences  in  performance  that  revealed 
separate,  joint,  and  redundant  effects  of  cueing  on  performance.  A 
complex  analysis  of  variance  would  be  used  for  most  data,  with  the 
correlated  main  effects  of  multiple  tasks,  and  of  multiple  conditions  for 
separate  groups,  represented  in  a  way  that  correlated  and  uncorrelated 
measures  would  not  become  mixed  in  the  analyses. 
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FACILITIES 


The  experiment  would  be  conducted  in  a  laboratory  ATD  in  which 
motion-force  cues  could  be  presented  and  varied  through  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  motion-force  cueing  devices.  The  ATD  would  be  employed  in  Task  3 
for  a  total  of  approximately  110  hours  distributed  over  4  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Given  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  ATD,  the  study  would  take  16 
calendar  months  and  require  3.00  person-years  of  professional  contract 
labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and 
the  total  study  are  as  follows: 


Task 


Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 

Task  Task  Number  of 
_ start  finish  person-years 


1.  Development  of  candidate 
motion  and  force  cues,  and 


interim  report  preparation. 

1 

9 

1.50 

Selection  of  tasks  to  be 
studied. 

9 

10 

0.20 

Performance  of  the  tasks 
under  varying  motion  and  force 
cueing  conditions. 

11 

13 

0.50 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

12 

16 

0.80 

Total 

person-years 

3.00 
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18.  ALTERNATIVE  MECHANISMS  FOR  PROVIDING  MOTION-FORCE  CUEING 


PROBLEM 

While  some  patterns  are  emerging  in  results  of  research  on  motion- 
force  cueing  in  ATDs,  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  need  for  such  cues  or 
on  the  means  of  providing  them.  G-cueing  through  simulated  stimuli 
arising  from  g-seats,  g-suits,  and  helmet  and  arm  loaders  has  been  shown 
in  some  studies  to  aid  coordination  of  control  movements.  Stick  and  seat 
shakers  have  less  empirical  support  as  effective  mechanisms,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  ineffective.  And  there 
is  a  general  impression  among  some  training  researchers  that  platform 
motion  makes  little  or  no  contribution  to  aircrew  training  for  certain 
skills. 


However,  significant  questions  remain,  even  regarding  platform 
motion.  Studies  of  the  effects  of  platform  motion  on  transfer  of  ATD- 
trained  skills  to  aircraft,  while  sometimes  well  conceived,  have  often 
used  statistical  analyses  inappropriate  for  the  data,  and  valid 
interpretations  are  impossible.  As  for  most  other  g-cueing  devices  and 
stick  and  seat  shakers,  their  effects  on  transfer  are  not  known. 
Futhermore,  in  studies  showing  improvement  in  performance  in  ATDs, 
experienced  pilots  have  typically  served  as  subjects.  Thus,  it  also  has 
not  been  established  that  these  cueing  mechanisms  even  aid  skill 
acquisition  in  ATDs. 

The  research  outlined  below  recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  effort 
needed  to  establish  clearly  the  value  of  various  motion-force  cueing 
mechanisms  in  training.  The  experiment  is  a  prototype  that  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  various  levels  of  complexity,  depending  on  the  resources 
available  for  a  particular  study.  Replications  of  the  experiment,  using 
various  factorial  combinations  of  cueing  devices,  will  be  necessary  to 
sort  out  all  the  separate  effects  and  their  interactions  and  redundancy 
( for  training) . 

The  question  to  be  answered  is,  What  are  the  separate  and  interac¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  force  and  motion  cueing  devices  used  (1)  upon  skill 
acquisition  in  ATDs  and  (2)  upon  transfer  of  ATD-trained  skills  to 
airc»  aft? 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  four  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Selection  of  the  tasks  and  motion-force  cueing  mechanisms 
to  be  studied. 
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Task  2:  Development  of  ATD  training  and  of  measures  of  trainee 
performance. 

Task  3:  Assessment  of  the  differences  in  performance  of  students 
trained  under  varying  motion-force  cueing  conditions. 

Task  4:  Analysis  of  the  contribution  of  each  motion-force  cueing 
mechanism  to  training  effectiveness  and  efficiency  for 
each  of  the  tasks  studied,  and  preparation  of  the  final 
report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

No  prior  analytic  efforts  would  be  needed  other  than  those  directly 
involved  in  implementing  the  experiment  and  instrumenting  measures. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  manipulation  of  cueing  mechanisms  under  study  should  be  such 
that  three  kinds  of  information  are  obtained  regarding  each:  (1)  the 
effect  of  each  mechanism  separately;  (2)  the  redundancy  of  each  pair  of 
mechanisms;  and  (3)  the  joint  effects  of  each  pair  (or  triple,  etc)  of 
mechanisms.  Tasks  to  be  trained  would  vary  as  much  as  practical  so  as 
to  represent  a  wide  range  of  skills,  thereby  permitting  broader  general¬ 
izations  of  findings.  The  training  regimen  would  be  standardized,  and 
instructors  trained  to  implement  it  in  a  standard  manner. 

Procedure 


Subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  each  experimental  group  and 
to  a  control  group  that  received  no  force-motion  cueing  of  any  kind. 
Some  separate  experimental  groups  would  receive  (only)  the  cueing  from 
each  source.  Other  separate  groups  would  receive  (only)  one  combination 
of  a  single  pair  of  types  of  cues;  still  other  separate  groups  a  single 
triple  of  types  of  cues,  etc.  Each  subject  would  be  trained  on  all  tasks 
used.  Objective  measures  as  well  as  instructor  ratings  of  performance 
would  be  obtained  periodically  during  and  at  the  end  of  ATD  training. 

Immediately  following  ATD  training  all  subjects  would  transition  to 
an  aircraft  and  continue  practice  to  proficiency  on  the  ATD-tralned 
skills.  Measures  of  performance  would  be  obtained  on  the  first,  or  a  set 
of  early  trials,  in  the  aircraft  and  periodically  until  proficiency  Is 
achieved. 


SUBJECTS 


The  subjects  should  be  pilots  at  a  comparable  level  of  training  and 
experience.  (The  level  should  vary  often  enough  from  one  experiment  to 
another  so  that  different  levels  of  competence  and  of  task  difficulty 
would  eventually  be  represented.)  No  subject  would  have  had  prior 
training  on  the  skills  to  be  taught  during  the  experiment.  The  number  of 
subjects  per  subgroup  should  be  adequate  to  provide  at  least  18  between- 
subject  degrees  of  freedom  for  each  significance  test. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

A  necessary  minimum  of  instructors  would  be  trained  to  obtain 
measures  in  a  standardized  manner.  If  preliminary  reliability  checks  on 
any  measure  reveal  inter-instructor  reliabilities  below  .75,  the  average 
of  measures  obtained  by  at  least  two  instructors  would  be  used  in  analy¬ 
ses  involving  those  measures. 

The  periodicity  of  measures  would  be  adequate  to  reveal  rate  of 
skill  acquisition  in  the  ATD  and  rate  of  progress  to  proficiency  in  the 
aircraft.  Measures  would  also  be  obtained  in  the  ATD  at  the  completion 
of  ATD  training,  and  on  the  first  or  early  trials  in  the  aircraft. 

Summaries  of  data  (e.g.,  means,  standard  deviations,  percents)  would 
be  compiled  as  appropriate.  Multiple  group  repeated  measures  analyses  of 
variance  would  be  used  with  training  tasks  comprising  the  repeated 
measures.  (Depending  upon  types  of  groups  and  adequacy  of  overall 
experimental  controls,  the  various  groupings  according  to  cueing  patterns 
could  be  combined  into  a  single  complex  analysis  of  variance.) 


FACILITIES 

The  study  would  require  an  ATD  with  all  available  motion-force 
cueing  devices.  A  laboratory  ATD  should  be  employed  to  enable  precise 
control  over  use  of  mechanisms.  The  ATD  that  is  selected  for  this  study 
would  be  used  for  a  total  of  approximately  215  hours.  It  would  be 
employed  in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  25  hours  distributed 
over  2  months,  and  in  Task  3  for  a  total  of  approximately  190  hours 
distributed  over  4  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Given  the  existence  of  an  appropriate  ATD,  the  study  would  take  16 
calendar  months  and  3.00  person-years  of  professional  contract  labor. 
The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the 
total  study  are  as  follows: 
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Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1. 

Selection  of  tasks  and  motion- 
force  cueing  mechanisms  to  be 
studied. 

1 

3 

0.50 

2. 

Development  of  training 
and  measures. 

4 

7 

0.50 

3. 

Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

8 

11 

0.75 

4. 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

11 

16 

1.25 

Total 

person-years 

3.00 
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19.  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  FOR  PRESENTING  EXTERNAL 
VISUAL  SCENES  TO  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


PROBLEM 

Two  issues  are  involved  here.  First,  the  optimum  display  strategy 
to  present  external  visual  scenes  to  instructors  depends  on  what  the 
instructor  needs  to  know.  This  need  will  vary  with  the  tasks  being 
practiced  by  students,  and  probably  with  the  level  of  the  student  in  some 
instances.  Second,  the  optimum  strategy  varies  as  alternative  modes  of 
presentation  facilitate  or  hinder  the  instructor's  processing  of  the 
information  they  contain.  Extracting  information  from  multiple  displays 
of  varying  analytic  detail,  while  simultaneously  collating  the 
information  to  direct  instruction,  can  be  a  harrying  task. 

For  a  number  of  learning  tasks,  an  X-Y  plot  can  be  both  the  simplest 
to  present,  and  the  most  informative  if  an  altitude  reading  is  available 
when  needed.  The  concern  here,  however,  is  the  instructor's  opportunity 
to  recognize  what  a  student  responds  to,  and  should  respond  to,  as  visual 
cues.  An  obvious  starting  point  is  to  let  the  instructor  see  duplicates 
of  everything  seen  by  the  student.  There  are  two  disadvantages  to  this 
approach.  First,  visual  displays  used  by  students  are  usually  quite 

expensive.  Similar  capabilities  at  the  instructor's  console  could 

involve  unnecessary  expense.  Second,  the  purpose  of  the  student's  visual 
scene  is  to  provide  cues  for  learning  and  for  task  performance.  The 

purpose  of  the  instructor's  display  is  to  provide  information  needed  to 
teach  task  performance.  His  display  may  well  need  to  incorporate  less, 
or  more,  information  of  various  types  than  does  the  student's.  In  some 
instances,  the  instructor  will  need  information  for  diagnostic  purposes 
that  would  never  appear  as  such  in  a  "real  world"  scene.  Conversely,  the 
student  may  require  types  ard  levels  of  visual  information  in  the 

learning  of  discriminations  thit  are  of  no  utility  to  the  instructor  for 
his  instructing  functions. 

The  prior  question  in  this  case  is  the  analytic  one:  What  does  an 
instructor  need  to  know?  Specifically,  what  information  is  needed  to 
assess  the  status  of  the  student's  cue  and  response  discriminations 
relative  to  task  requirements  so  that  guidance  and  feedback  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  accordingly?  When  this  question  is  answered,  task  by  task,  can¬ 
didate  alternatives  for  providing  the  information  can  be  identified  for 
assessment  through  experimental  analyses. 

Nevertheless,  the  analytic  and  empirical  issues  can  be  pursued 
simultaneously.  Available  alternatives  for  instructor  displays  can  be 
evaluated  for  training  various  tasks  even  while  only  partial  answers  are 
known--or  hypothesized--to  the  analytic  question.  Generally,  the  display 
alternatives  may  be  grouped  as:  (1)  a  full-scale  reproduction  of  what 
the  student  sees;  (2)  a  reduced-scale  reproduction  of  what  the  student 
sees;  (3)  reproduction  of  only  selected  aspects  of  what  the  student  sees; 
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(4)  only  graphic  representations  of  what  the  student  sees;  and  (5) 
combinations  of  the  first  or  second  with  the  third  and/or  fourth,  or  of 
only  the  third  and  fourth.  In  any  case,  experimental  evaluations  should 
focus  on  alternatives  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide 
information  useful  for  instruction  as  determined  by  analyses  of  the 
Teaming  processes  involved  and  of  an  instructor's  ability  to  process  the 
information  with  the  training  and  experience  he  will  have  had. 

A  programmatic  research  effort  is  entailed,  for  which  a  prototype 
experiment  is  outlined  below.  The  question  to  be  answered  is.  Which  type 
of  available  display  (or  displays  to  be  designed  following  analytic 
development)  can  an  instructor  use  most  efficiently  and  effectively  for 
teaching  given  tasks? 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  four  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Identification  of  information  that  contributes  to  the 
capability  of  the  instructor  to  assess  the  status  of  the 
student's  cue  and  response  discriminations. 

Task  2:  Development  and  conduct  of  instructor  training. 

Task  3:  Use  of  standard  test  scenarios  to  assess  instructor  per¬ 
formance  under  varying  external  scene  display  conditions. 

Task  4:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 


ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  nature  of  the  analytic  requirements  was  identified 
above.  Specifically,  a  partial  learning  analysis  would  be  needed,  task 
by  task,  to  identify  (1)  d  scriminations  of  cues  and  responses  to  be 
learned  by  the  student;  (?)  cues/responses/conditions  most  likely  to 
introduce  interference  with  the  learning  desired;  and  (3)  what  an 
instructor  needs  to  know  to  assess  the  status  of  a  student's  cue  and 
response  discriminations.  Thorough  reviews  of  the  literature  would  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  careful  logical  analyses  that  focus  on  how  aircrews 
process  cue  information. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Co nsid e rations  for  Experimental  Control 

The  essential  requirements  for  experimental  control  are  that  tasks 
be  clearly  defined,  conditions  for  their  performance  be  standardized,  and 
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Indicators  of  needed  specific  instructor  participation  occur  in  the 
visual  displays.  The  training  regimen  and  contingencies  for  instructor 
actions  of  concern  should  be  standardized  as  well.  Although  actual  stu¬ 
dents  could  be  used  to  perform  tasks,  it  would  be  much  better  if 
instructors,  fully  trained  to  exhibit  anticipated  difficulties  in  skill 
acquisition,  did  so  in  standard  scenarios.  (Preprogrammed  scenarios 
would  be  even  better.)  Subject  instructors  would  have  received  whatever 
prior  preparation  and  training  they  normally  would  have  for  teaching  the 
skills  in  the  ATD. 

Conditions  for  obtaining  all  dependent  measures  would  be  standard¬ 
ized,  and  ali  personnel  involved  in  implementing  the  experiment  would  be 
trained  to  fulfill  their  roles  in  a  standard  manner. 

Procedure 


Instructors  who  serve  as  subjects  would  be  assigned  randomly  to 
groups.  Each  group  would  have  Information  displayed  according  to  one  of 
the  five  possibilities  given  earlier.  (With  proper  counterbalancing  and 
appropriate  choices  of  statistical  analyses,  each  group  could  use  more 
than  one  type  of  display.)  Scenarios  would  be  presented,  and  measures 
would  be  obtained  that  revealed  (1)  the  recognition,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
indications  of  need  for  specific  instructor  intervention;  (2)  the 
appropriateness  of  the  intervention  (if  any);  and  (3)  the  appropriateness 
and  acceptability  of  the  delay  in  the  instructor's  reaction. 


SUBJECTS 

Subjects  should  be  instructors  qualified  to  teach  the  skills  at 
Issue  In  the  ATDs  used.  Numbers  of  groups  could  vary  with  each  experi¬ 
ment,  but  the  number  of  subjects  per  group  should  be  adequate  to  provide 
at  least  18  inter-subject  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  group  comparison.  / 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  / 

■  / 

Data  would  be  obtained  as  indicated  above.  Analyses  would  focus  on 
adequacy  of  display  alternatives  for  given  tasks.  Thus,  a  t  test  or  one¬ 
way  analysis  of  variance  would  be  appropriate,  extended  for  repeated 
measures  as  needed  to  Incorporate  multiple  observations  on  dependent 
variables.  If  more  than  a  single  display  format  is  used  with  each  group, 
an  additional  (correlated)  dimension  would  be  added  to  the  basic  variance 
analysis. 


FACILITIES 

An  ATD  should  be  used  that  permitted  all  display  options  to  be 
employed.  For  full  scale  reproduction  of  the  visual  scene,  slaved 
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cockpits  could  be  used.  The  remaining  options  would  be  available  at  the 
I  OS.  The  ATD  that  is  selected  for  this  study  would  be  employed  for  a 
total  of  approximately  220  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  2  for  a 
total  of  approximately  100  hours  distributed  over  2  months,  and  in  Task  3 
for  a  total  of  approximately  120  hours  distributed  over  4  months. 

SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Given  the  availability  of  an  appropriate  ATD,  the  study  would  take 
15  calendar  months  and  2.50  person-years  of  professional  contract  labor. 
The  calendar  time  and  level  of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the 
total  study  are  as  follows: 

Schedule 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

start 


Task 

finish 


Number  of 
)erson-years 


Identification  of  information 
that  contributes  to  the  capa¬ 
bility,  of  the  instructor  to 
assess  the  status  of  the  stu- 


dent's  discriminations. 

1 

8 

1.25 

2. 

Development  and  conduct  of 
training. 

8 

9 

0.25 

< 

3. 

Assessment  of  instructor 
performance  under  varying 
external  scene  display 
condtions. 

10 

13 

0.25 

\ 

» 

4. 

Data  analysis  and  reporf 
preparation. 

11 

15 

0.75 

V 

Total 

person-years 

2.50 

/ 


20.  EFFECTS  OF  INSTRUCTOR  LOCATION  ON  TRAINING 
IN  VISUAL  SIMULATORS 


•>  ;  EM 

e  location  of  the  instructor  in  future  visually  equipped  Simula¬ 
's,  cither  on  board  or  at  a  remote  console,  will  affect  simulator 
esii-  aiV  therefore  cost.  His  location  might  also  have  consequential 
or  training.  It  is  important,  then,  to  determine  whether 
in  .  'rg  would  be  facilitated,  or  adversely  affected,  by  one  location 
c  i  -  than  the  other,  cr  whether  instructor  location  is  not  in  itself  a 
•-■'ning  effectiveness  issue. 

experiment  proposed  here  would  examine  the  effects  of  on-board 
. s.  jfli.te  location  of  instructors  on  training.  Air  combat  maneuvers 
woo'd  be  taught  in  the  study.  ACM  skills  are  selected  because  they 
require  vist.a1  information  for  orientation,  cueing,  and  execution,  as 
we-  i  as  continuous  visual  feedback  regarding  appropriateness  of  control 
‘  n  ts.  !n  adrltion,  several  previous  investigators  have  reported 
i'  ly  contrasting  results  as  to  the  transfer  of  simulator-trained  ACM 
ikil!-;  to  aircraft  performance.  One  possible  reason  that  has  been 
a  c- d  to  explain  this  discrepancy  in  transfer  .esults  is  the  different 
; aliens  of  instructors  during  the  simulator  training.  Therefore,  a 
cl  on  ACM  training  not  only  ensures  that  visual  capabilities  will  be 
rlo-'ted,  but  offers  an  opportunity  to  resolve  the  issue  of  instructor 
1  ation  in  a  training  problem  of  considerable  significance. 

essential  question  to  be  answereo  by  the  proposed  experiment  is: 
C  v  ur,- board,  as  opposed  to  remote,  locations  of  the  instructor  during 
delator  training  have  differential  effects  on  (1)  rate  and  level  of  ACM 
'kill  acquis,tion  in  the  simulator,  and  (2)  on  the  amount  and  quality  of 
x  1 1  transfer  to  lircraft  performance? 


Ct ARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

'ask  1:  Development  of  (a)  ATD  training  models  appropriate  to  each 
condition  of  instructor  location,  and  (b)  measures  of 
trainee  performance. 

Task  2:  Assessment  of  differences  In  the  performance  of  students 
trained  by  instructors  on  board  the  ATD  in  comparison  with 
that  of  students  whose  instructors  are  at  a  remote  loca¬ 
tion. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 
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ANAt.Y  r  IC  REQUIREMENTS 

N'  prior  analytic  efforts  would  be  needed  other  than  those  directly 
involved  in  implementing  the  experiment  and  instrumenting  measures. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Considerations  for  Experimental  Control 


Instructor  location  can  affect  quality  of  simulator  training  only  as 
it  facilitates  or  constrains  interactions  with  students.  The  nature  and 
quality  of  these  interactions  depend  directly  on  (1)  the  information 
available  to  the  instructor;  (2)  his  ability  to  interpret  the 
information;  and  (3)  his  knowledge  of  effective  and  efficient  uses  of 
feedback  and  guidance.  The  training  of  instructors  to  be  used  in  the 
experiment  should  ensure  (2)  and  (3).  As  for  the  information  available 
to  the  instructor,  whether  at  the  cockpit  or  remote  console  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  receive  whatever  information  would  be  provided  at  that  loca¬ 
tion  during  operational  use  of  the  simulator.  The  intent  is  not  to 
standardize  the  information  received  at  each  location,  but  to  equate  it, 
separately  by  location,  with  operational  reality. 

The  nature  and  quality  of  instructor-student  interactions  also 
depend  on  indirect  influences  arising  from  their  contacts.  Briefly, 
instructors  and  students  who  "know"  each  other  communicate  more  fully 
than  those  who  do  not.  The  oisembodied  voice  of  a  familiar  instructor 
over  earphones  has  more  personal  meaning  than  that  of  a  stranger;  and 
insofar  as  emotional  supoo^t  (or  threat)  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  a 
familiar  monitoring  instructor  at  a  remote  console  may  w^ll  be  psycholog¬ 
ically  equivalent  to  his  presence  in  a  cockpit.  Thus,  the  effects  of 
instructor  location  on  training  may  well  vary  with  whether  a  student  has 
the  same  instructor  for  all  simulator  sessions  or  a  different  one  from 
day  to  day. 

Whether  the  same  or  different  instructors  are  used  for  a  given  stu¬ 
dent  during  the  experiment  should  be  determined  by  operational  practices 
during  training,  so  that  effects  of  instructor  location  could  be  related 
to  operational  conditions,  if  research  resources  permit,  of  course,  it 
would  be  better  to  u^e  the  same  instructors  for  one  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  different  ones  for  another  part,  thus  revealing  the  interactions 
(if  any)  of  this  variable  with  instructor  location.  With  this  added 
comparison,  results  could  be  generalized  more  readily  across  training 
programs  that  differ  in  this  particular  regard. 

Procedure 


For  the  basic  comparison,  students  would  be  assigned  randomly  to  two 
groups.  (These  basic  two  groups  would  be  randomly  subdivided  as 
necessary  to  accommodate  patterns  of  instructor  usage  as  above  or  any 
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r,:  systematic  variation  in  additional  independent  variables.)  Both 
<.  s  would  undergo  the  same  training  regimen,  but  each  member  of  one 
xj  •  uld  have  an  instructor  in  the  cockpit  with  him  (or  at  a  jumpseat 
t-  <  ,  -tudent  station),  while  instructors  for  the  second  group  would  be 

r  i  rt.-'te  console. 

Tor  ti  ial  engagements  in  the  aircraft,  specifically  trained 

-jctcrs  would  fly  adversary  aircraft  according  to  a  standard  plan  for 
c  al  engagements,  devised  specifically  for  the  experiment, 

.rue rers  rather  than  other  students  would  be  used  for  this  purpose  so 
as  permit  relative  standardization  of  adversary  actions.  Also,  safety 
■  "'•.l-1  be  less  of  a  problem,  and  all  adversaries  would  have  a  comparable 
.vr’ •  of  competence. 


:J3  ’  :c7s 

A  minimum  of  20  subjects,  10  per  basic  group,  should  be  used  for  the 
asi;  comparison.  If  basic  groups  are  further  subdivided,  the  total 
r  wilt  t  of  subjects  should  be  adequate  to  provide  at  least  18  inter- 
s  •!'  iect  degrees  of  freedom  for  any  comparison.  All  subjects  should  be 
r--.vo  from  a  pool  of  students  typical  of  those  who  would  undergo  for  the 
-,rst  tme  the  training  provided  during  the  experiment. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

A  necessary  minimum  of  instructors  would  be  trained  to  obtain  the 
’  asures  in  a  standardized  manner.  If  preliminary  reliability  checks  on 
oy  measure  reveal  inter-instructor  reliabilities  below  .75,  the  average 
j  measures  obtained  by  at  least  two  instructors  would  be  used  for  anal¬ 
yses  involving  those  measures. 

Measures  on  dependent  variables  would  be  obtained  at  periodic 
•‘rtervals  during  skill  acquisition  in  the  simulator;  at  the  completion  of 
simulator  training;  on  the  first  trial,  or  for  each  of  a  set  of  early 
trials,  in  the  aircraft;  and  at  appropriate  later  times  in  the  aircraft. 
Ac+ual  schedules  for  data  collection  would  depend  on  skills  being  taught 
and  expected  rates  of  progress.  The  schedule  would  be  such  as  to  permit 
comparisons  of  (1)  rates  of  skill  acquisition  in  the  device;  (2)  levels 
of  skill  acquisition  on  completion  of  device  training;  (3)  levels  of 
performance  at  the  outset  in  the  aircraft;  and  (4)  rates  of  progress  to 
proficiency  in  the  aircraft. 

Summaries  of  data  (e.g.,  means,  standard  deviations,  percents)  would 
be  compiled  as  appropriate.  The  statistical  significance  of  group 
differences  would  be  determined  by  appropriate  analyses  (e.g.,  repeated 
measures  analysis  of  variance  for  multiple  groups)  to  reveal  nonchance 
differences  in  rates  of  progress  as  in  (1)  and  (4)  above,  and  levels  of 
achievement  as  in  (2)  and  (3). 
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FACILITIES 


*v 


Facilities  requirements  are  driven  by  the  need  for  a  oome  p<-r  j  ~ctior. 
visual  system  (real  imagery  rather  than  virtual  imagery)  and  the  need  for 
provisions  to  locate  the  instructor  either  in  the  cockpit  (or  at.  a 
jumpseat)  as  well  as  locate  him  at  a  remote  console.  Candidate 
facilities  are:  (1)  the  Northrop  LAW/WAVS;  (2)  the  NASA  Langley  L'.E  and 
(3)  the  McDonnel  Douglas  MACS.  The  simulator  that  is  selected  for  t.h'-.. 
study  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of  approximately  220  hours.  It  would 
be  employed  in  Task  i  for  a  total  of  approximately  20  hours  distribute.; 
over  3  months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a  total  of  approximately  200  hours 
distributed  over  9  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  study  would  take  15  calendar  months  to  complete  and  require  3.j0 
person-years  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level 
of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follow..: 


Sched. 

(Contract 

.1  e 

Months) 

Task 

Task 

s^art 

Task 

finish 

Number  cf 
person-yea  rs 

1. 

Development  of  training 
models  and  performance 
measures . 

1 

3 

0.75 

2- 

Train:  ,g  and  evaluation  of 
student  pe:  formal. ce. 

4 

12 

0.75 

3 

Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

10 

T.  A..  1 

15 

1.50 

Total  person-years  3.00 
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21.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DELAYED  REMOTE  DISPLAYS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


PROBLEM 

Most  new  ATDs  offer  excellent  oportuni ties  for  feedback  regarding 
adequacy  of  performance  during  practice  sessions  via  record/replay 
features,  and  during  debriefings  following  sessions  via  hardcopy  print¬ 
outs.  Distinct  advantages  of  record/repl ay  during  sessions  are  the 
opportunities  to  isolate  separate  aspects  of  performance  for  scrutiny, 
feedback,  and  guidance  while  the  cues  and  actions  used  by  the  student  are 
still  freshly  in  mind.  Distinct  advantages  of  hardcopy  printouts  are  the 
opportunities  they  provide  for  later  analytic,  medi tati ve--mediational -- 
contemplation  of  what  a  student  did,  why  he  did  it,  and  how  performance 
could  be  improved. 

Use  of  hardcopy  printouts  during  debriefing  is  typically  hampered  by 
the  inability  of  the  student,  and  often  the  instructor,  to  identify 
precisely  what  the  conditions  and  step-by-step  actions  were  at  the  time  a 
decision  was  made  or  :n  action  was  initiated,  altered,  or  terminated.  A 
replay  during  debriefing  of  the  actions  would  probably  aid  the 

mediational  analysis  and  synthesis  considerably.  However,  the  value  of 
delayed  remote  displays  of  performance  segments  surely  varies  with  the 

training  task  at  hand  and  with  the  experience  of  the  student.  In  either 

case,  the  training  issue  reduces  to  -he  type  and  amount  of  information 
needed  in  the  playback  and  how  it  should  he  presented. 

The  prototype  experiment  outlined  below  addreses  these  thr .e 
questions:  (1)  What  kind  of  information  is  needed?  (2)  In  how  much 

detail?  (3)  How  should  it  be  presented?  A  programmatic  effort  will  be 
required,  but  fortunately  a  lot  can  be  learned  through  initial  experi¬ 
ments  with  current  record/replay  features  of  ATDs. 


RESEARCH  OVERVIEW 

The  study  would  consist  of  the  three  major  tasks  shown  below. 

Task  1:  Development  of  a  regimen  for  ATD  training  that  incorporates 
and  exploits  the  use  of  a  delayed  remote  display. 

Task  2:  Comparison  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students  who  are  trained  using  the  delayed  remote 
display  during  debriefs  with  that  of  students  who  do  not 
have  access  to  the  display. 

Task  3:  Analysis  of  the  data  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 
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ANALYTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  prototype  experiment  would  require  no  prior  analytic  effort, 
other  than  those  necessary  to  implement  the  experiment  and  estr ament 
measures.  Once  a  data  base  accumulates,  critical  examinations  of 
research  results  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  decisions  rc-gar  din 
the  design  of  delayed  remote  displays. 


EXPERIMENTAL  METHOD 

Cons idera t i o n s  for  Exper i men t a 1  Con tr o 1 

For  delayed  remote  displays  to  be  of  value,  they  should  rave 
demonstrable  utility  for  efficient  and/or  effective  training  as  evidenced 
by  (1)  improved  skill  acquisition  in  an  ATD;  (2)  improved  cognitive 
comprehension  of  requirements  and  contingencies  for  skill  performance; 
and/or  (3)  increased  transfer  of  ATD-tramed  skills  to  a’rci’./t 
performance.  Thus,  all  extraneous  variables  that  could  affect  LL>-ce 
dependent  variables  should  be  held  constant.  Insfructor  utilization  of 
experimentally  manipulated  information  should  be  standardized  as  U 
strategy,  but  allowed  to  vary  in  content  as  needed  to  focus  on  de .  . 1  of 
individual  student  performances.  The  instructors,  of  course,  <iiou'c  be 
comparable  in  knowledge  of  instructional  technology.  Even  so,  the  same 
instructors  should  be  used  for  all  experimental  groups,  or  else  enough 
instructors  should  be  available  so  that  random  assignments  to  grouus 
would  remove  any  systematic  instructor  effects.  The  training  ‘•t  imer, 
would  be  the  same  for  all  groups  except  for  the  utilization  tf  ari  .yed 
repl ay . 

Ail  meat  res  wou1  d  be  obtained  a- ter  standardized  conditions,  using 
specially  trained  personnel. 

Procedure 

Subjects  wouid  be  assigned  randomly  to  (usually)  to  groups.  Each 
group  would  be  trained  per  the  standard  regimen.  One  group  would  undergo 
standard  debriefings  using  whatever  aids  (e.g.,  hardcopy  printouts)  are 
usually  available.  The  other  group  would  also  have  these  aids  as  -ended, 
but  in  addition,  at.  least  part  of  their  debriefings  would  occur  at  tie 
remote  terminal  where  previously  recorded  segments  of  their  per* >rmance 
could  be  played  back  as  desired.  Verbal  tests  of  cognitive  comprehension 
of  specific  cue/i  esponse  task  requirements  would  be  administered  at 
appropriate  times,  and  measures  vouid  no  obtained  during  ATD  practice  to 
reveal  rate  of  skill  acquisition,  at  the  end  of  ATD  practice  to  show 
level  of  achievement,  at  the  beginning  of  aircraft  practice  to  show 
original  level  of  proficiency,  and  during  airc.aft  practice  to  reveal 
rate  of  progress  to  proficiency 
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SUBJECTS 


Subjects  should  be  aircrew  students  who  normally  would  undergo 
training  in  the  tasks  used  in  the  experiment.  Program  wide,  a  variety  of 
tasks,  and  levels  of  tasks,  would  be  used  so  that  the  value  of  delayed 
remote  displays  could  be  related  to  levels  of  student  proficiency.  At 
least  10  subjects  should  be  in  each  group. 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Measures  would  be  obtained  as  above  so  as  to  show  rate  of  skill 
acquisition  in  the  ATD,  level  of  proficiency  at  the  end  of  ATD  training, 
original  proficiency  in  the  aircraft,  and  rate  of  progress  to  proficiency 
in  the  aircraft.  Cognitive  measures  would  be  obtained  at  such  times  as 
needed  to  show  the  relation  between  level  of  understanding  of  task 
requirements  and  use/non-use  of  delayed  remote  playback. 

In  addition,  students  and  instructors  for  the  delayed  display  groups 
would  be  queried  by  questionnaires  and  interviews  regarding  the  features, 
aspects,  details,  etc.,  they  found  useful,  of  no  use,  and  of  questionable 
value.  They  also  would  be  asked  to  suggest  other  information  they  could 
have  used  but  which  was  not  available. 

Basic  analyses  of  data  would  compare  the  two  groups  on  all  measures, 
either  as  t^  tests  or  repeated  m^sures  analysis  of  variance  as 
appropriate.  Intercorrelations  of  cognitive  and  performance  measures 
would  be  determined.  Questionnaire/interview  data  would  be  cross- 
classified  so  as  to  reveal  fell  needs  for  informational  details  accordi ig 
to  tasks  and  types  of  problems. 


FACILITIES 

A  remote  computer-driven  video  terminal  would  be  the  best  instru¬ 
mentation  for  the  study.  For  the  present  effort,  however,  IOS  displays 
could  be  employed  (but  it  should  be  noted  that  employment  of  remote  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  future  would  reduce  such  demand  for  the  ATD  and  IOS).  The 
ATD  that  is  selected  for  the  study  would  be  employed  for  a  total  of 
approximately  170  hours.  It  would  be  employed  in  Task  1  for  a  total  of 
approximately  20  hours  distributed  over  2  months,  and  in  Task  2  for  a 
total  of  approximately  150  hours  distributed  over  9  months. 


SCHEDULE  AND  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  study  would  take  15  calendar  months  to  conduct  and  require  2.50 
person-years  of  professional  contract  labor.  The  calendar  time  and  level 
of  effort  required  for  each  task  and  the  total  study  are  as  follows: 
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Schedul  e 

(Contract  Months) 


Task 

Task 

start 

Task 

finish 

Number  of 
person-years 

1.  Development  of  training  that 
exploits  use  of  a  delayed 
remote  display. 

1 

4 

0.75 

2.  Conduct  of  training  and 
collection  of  data. 

5 

13 

0.75 

3.  Data  analysis  and  report 
preparation. 

11 

15 

1.00 

Total  person-years  2.50 
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The  topics  included  in  this  appendix  were  judged  to  be  important 
with  respect  to  their  potential  impact  on  ATD  training,  but  of  lesser 
priority  than  the  topics  in  Appendix  B.  Brief  research  plans  are 
provided  that  discuss  the  nature  of  each  research  topic  and  outline 
certain  analytic  and  experimental  issues  of  concern. 

The  topic  titles  are  shown  below.  Page  numbers  are  included  to  aid 
in  locating  each  plan. 


Page 


1.  Guides  for  learning  analyses  .  146 

2.  Relationships  between  conditions  for  practice  on  separate 

tasks  and  the  subsequent  integration  of  the  tasks . 147 

3.  Techniques  for  teaching  robust  aircrew  skills  .  149 

4.  Measures  of  transfer  of  training . 150 

5.  Techniques  for  control  of  the  quality  of  ATD  training  ...  151 

6.  Field  of  view  requirements . 152 

7.  Effects  of  asynchronization  of  visual  and  motion-force  cues  153 

8.  Design  and  use  of  an  automated  procedures  monitoring  system  154 

9.  Use  of  computer  speech  recognition  and  generation  technology  155 
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1.  GUIDES  FOR  LEARNING  ANALYSES 


ISD  and  similar  approaches  to  training  problem  analyses  have  had  a 
valuable  impact  on  military  training.  However,  for  optimum  use  in 
program  design,  it  is  necessary  that  all  cues  involved  in  skills  be 
already  known,  and  alternative  cues  needed  for  training  be  clearly 
identified.  Just  as  crucial  is  the  necessity  for  personnel  making  the 
analyses  to  use  considerable  intuitive  expertise  to  design  training 
scenarios  that  exploit  all  aspects  of  efficient  and  effective  learning. 

These  conditions  are  rarely  met  in  practice,  and  the  designs  of  ATD 
training  programs  reveal  that  these  prerequisites  are  not  fully 
understood.  Physical  correspondence  of  device  characteristics  to  the 
aircraft  and  flight  environments  substitutes  for  a  knowledge  of  cues 
actually  used  by  aircrews;  cues  used  in  training  are  determined  by 
compromises  regarding  device  technology  and  cost;  and  the  complexities 
of  the  transfer  of  ATD  training  to  -ircraft  are  glossed  over  by  equating 
transferability  of  ATD  learning  with  device  and  task  fidelity. 

Learning  analyses  would  go  beyond  ISD  by  determining,  for  example, 
(1)  cues  used  by  aircrews;  (2)  cues  needed  for  training;  (3)  student 
capabilities  to  substitute  mediation  for  physical  cues;  (4)  optimum 
conditions  (total  cue  complex,  practice  schedules,  employment  of 
guidance  and  feedback)  for  developing  stable  cue  discriminations, 
separately  and  as  integrated  into  cue-response  patterns;  (5)  optimum 
conditions  for  teaching  of  cue-response  discriminations  that  would  be 
resistant  to  interference  and  forgetting;  (6)  transferable  dimensions  of 
cues  and  responses  so  as  to  maximize  transfer;  (7)  cognitive  bases  of 
skill  performance;  (8)  sequencing  of  learning  to  maximize  contributions 
of  cognitive  and  noncognitive  mediation;  (9)  experiential  requirements 
for  effective  mediational  development;  and  (10)  alternatives  available 
for  adaptation  of  any  aspects  of  this  training  as  indicated  by  student, 
device,  aircraft,  and  performance  characteristics. 

Aircrew  skills  are  complex;  and  when  taught  in  ATDs,  the  complexity 
of  teaching  them  is  compounded  by  dependence  on  transfer,  a  complicated 
process  in  itself.  It  is  because  of  this  complexity  that  learning 
analyses  are  needed.  No  existing  procedure  for  developing  training 
programs  addresses  any  of  the  example  topics  in  any  depth,  if  at  all. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  extant  systematic  guidance  for  attacking  such 
issues.  In  brief,  learning  analyses  would  pick  up  where  ISD  leaves  off. 

The  research  proposed  here  would  develop  a  systematic  format  and 
procedural  guide  for  performing  learning  analyses.  The  focus  would  be 
on  ATD  training,  but  the  format  and  procedures  would  be  general izable  to 
any  kind  of  training. 


2.  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  CONDITIONS  FOR  PRACTICE  ON 
SEPARATE  TASKS  AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT  INTEGRATION  OF  THE  TASKS 


The  way  in  which  tasks  are  organized  for  practice  can  influence  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  skill  acquisition.  Learning  is  often 
facilitated  during  the  early  stages  of  skill  acquisition  by  the 
separation  of  tasks  for  practice  in  ATDs  that  are  normally  performed 
concurrently  or  in  succession  in  the  aircraft.  As  these  separated 

skills  are  developed  in  ATDs,  the  student  should  then  be  taught  to 
integrate  these  separately  practiced  tasks  so  that  he  will  be  prepared 
to  perform  in  complex  operational  situations. 

Such  integration  will  eventually  occur  simply  if  the  larger  task  is 
practiced  as  a  whole  after  separate  parts  have  been  learned.  As 

discussed  in  the  Utilization  report,  however,  the  integration  of 
separately  learned  tasks  will  be  made  easier  if  provisions  for  their 

integration  are  made  when  the  separate  tasks  are  practiced.  Unfortu¬ 

nately,  knowledge  concerning  such  provisions  has  not  been  formulated 
into  applied  principles  that  could  be  used  by  nonspecialist  military 
personnel  who  frequently  design  ATD  training  programs.  The  guidance 
provided  by  ISD  procedures,  for  example,  is  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
enable  many  task  level  decisions  to  be  made  by  these  personnel. 

As  part  of  programmatic  investigations  of  1  earning  analysis 
procedures,  research  is  needed  that  will  focus  on  specific  factors  that 
influence  the  efficiency  with  which  separately  practiced  tasks  are 
integrated.  Candidate  factors  include  level  of  proficiency  attained  on 
the  tasks  before  the  student  attempts  to  learn  to  integrate  the  tasks, 
the  sequence  in  which  the  separate  tasks  are  learned,  the  use  of  verbal 
mediation,  and  the  provision  of  cues  during  practice  on  separate  tasks 
that  serve  as  "bridges"  to  related  tasks. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  proposed  here  is  (1)  to  formulate 
principles  for  separate  task  practice  that  incorporate  guidance 
pertaining  to  the  facilitation  of  subsequent  integration  of  the  tasks; 
and  (2)  to  determine  empirically  the  adequacy  of  the  principles  through 
examination  of  the  effects  of  their  use  on  student  learning. 

Several  research  projects  outlined  in  Appendix  B  would  involve 
learning  analyses  for  particular  purposes.  If  these  efforts  were 
completed  first,  investigators  involved  in  the  research  proposed  here 
would  have  actual  examples  available  for  guidance  in  deriving  guides  for 
general  use. 

Two  kinds  of  validations  of  learning  analyses  would  be  of  interest. 
First,  recommended  facets  of  each  program  developed  could  be  compared 
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with  existing  programs  to  see  what  differences,  and  additional  insights, 
resulted  from  learning  analyses.  Second,  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  any  program  developed  following  the  guides  could  be 
validated  as  outlined  in  Appendix  B  for  demonstrating  the  value  of  an 
operational  program,  or  a  program  for  teaching  selected  skills. 
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3.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TEACHING  ROBUST  AIRCREW  SKILLS 


"■V 


Experienced  pilots  can  transition  from  one  type  of  aircraft  to 
anothe-  more  readily  than  inexperienced  pilots.  They  can  more  readily 
adapt  performances  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation  at  hand.  They 
can  also  adapt  quickly  to  the  peculiarities  of  an  ATD.  This  adaptability 
is  possible  because,  with  experience,  the  "bandwidth"  of  flying  skills 
usually  increases  to  accommodate  variations,  even  distortions,  in  cues 
and  in  response  requirements.  Skills  characterized  by  the  ability  to 
make  these  accommodations  with  only  temporary,  minor  deterioration  in 
performance  have  been  termed  "robust  skills"  by  some  researchers. 

The  development  of  robust  skills  is  an  important  goal  for  any  career 
aircrewman,  for  usually  he  will  transition  to  a  number  of  different 
aircraft  and  have  to  perform  under  a  variety  of  situations.  The  sooner 
his  skills  become  robust,  the  less  transition  training  he  will  need  and 
the  safer  will  be  his  performance. 

As  ATDs  are  used  more  and  more  in  training,  and  especially  as  their 
use  in  continuation  training  increases,  the  early  development  of  robust 
skills  could  overcome  many  fidelity  shortcomings  of  the  devices.  Since 
some  fidelity  shortcomings  will  always  exist  in  ATDs,  and  others  can  be 
remedied  only  at  great  cost,  robust  skills  can  provide  assistance  to  the 
mediational  processes.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  techniques  for 
teaching  skill  robustness,  both  for  training  efficiency  and  for  improved 
safety  in  performance. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  proposed  here  would  be  to  develop  such 
techniques.  A  programmatic  effort  would  eventually  be  involved,  but  the 
analytic  portion  of  early  projects  would  target  the  general  problem  in  a 
way  that  subsequent  efforts  would  reduce  to  validations  of  procedures  for 
particular  skills.  It  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  in  substantial 
detail  dimensions  of  cues  and  responses  involved  in  skills  so  that 
general izable  discriminations  could  be  specifically  targeted  for 
training.  In  empirical  tests  of  proposed  training  regimens,  it  would  be 
important  to  recognize  that  negative  transfer  would  be  common,  but  that 
it  is  by  overcoming,  not  necessarily  avoiding,  negative  transfer  that 
robustness  will  be  acquired.  Of  course,  disruptions  in  performance 
should  be  minimized,  but  only  so  long  as  their  avoidance  does  not  vitiate 
the  purpose  of  the  training. 
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4.  MEASURES  OF  TRANFSER  OF  TRAINING 


W 


The  value' of  ATDs  rests  entirely  in  the  extent  to  which  skills 
trained  in  them  become  manifest  in  aircraft  performance.  This  transfer 
of  ATD  learning  is  a  very  complex  process,  and  current  measures  of  it  do 
not  identify  facets  that  are  crucial  to  valid  evaluations  of  ATD 
training  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  For  example,  the  widely  used 
Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER)  confuses  enhanced  levels  of  original 
aircraft  performance  upon  transition  from  an  ATD  with  improved  rate  of 
aircraft  learning  because  of  foundations  acquired  in  ATDs.  Furthermore, 
the  projected  maximum  benefit,  i.e.,  the  asymptotic  level  of  aircraft 
performance,  has  not  even  been  recognized  as  dependent  on  transfer  of 
ATD  skills. 

The  complexity  of  transfer  exceeds  these  three  types  of  manifes¬ 
tation,  i.e.,  original  proficiency  level  in  aircraft,  rate  of  aircraft 
learning,  and  asymptotic  level  of  performance.  Nevertheless,  separate 
reliable  measures  of  at  least  the  first  two  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  for  training  decisions  and  research.  They  would  permit 
determination,  for  example,  of  positive  versus  negative  transfer  either 
as  a  beginning  aircraft  proficiency  level  or  as  a  rate  of  aircraft 
learning.  Had  adequate  measures  been  available,  almost  surely  some 
previous  research  would  have  revealed  that,  in  spite  of  favorable  TERs, 
negative  transfer  on  one  factor,  either  a  beginning  level  or  a  learning 
rate,  had  to  be  compensated  for  by  positive  transfer  on  the  other.  If 
it  could  be  known  reliably  where  the  negative  transfer  occurs,  more 
enlightened  decisions  regarding  its  avoidance  would  be  possible. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  how  more  precise  measures  could  be  of 
value.  The  pervasive  shortcomings  of  available  measures  are  evident  in 
the  wide  acknowledgment  that  there  are  no  measures  of  effectiveness  of 
training  suitable  for  precise  cost  effectiveness  analyses.  For  this 
purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  asymptotic  performance  levels 
in  addition  to  the  other  two  measures  of  transfer. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  proposed  here  would  be  to  devise 
techniques  for  measuring  transfer  that  would  provide  reliable  estimates 
of  (1)  beginning  level  of  aircraft  proficiency  upon  transi tion  from  an 
ATD;  (2)  post-transition  rate  of  learning;  and  (3)  asymptotic  perfor¬ 
mance  levels.  The  effort  would  be  mainly  analytic,  and  it  would  include 
specifications  for  quantifying  variables  to  assure  that  the  derived 
measures  had  desired  meanings.  Empirical  efforts  would  illustrate  how 
the  measures  could  be  obtained  and  used. 
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5.  TECHNIQUES  FOR  CONTROL  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  ATD  TRAINING 


Numerous  factors  can  act  to  degrade  the  effectiveness  of  an  ongoing 
ATD  training  program--e.g . ,  turnover  in  instructional  personnel,  changes 
in  the  quality  of  student  input,  modifications  of  managerial  practices. 
To  prevent  degradation,  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  ATD  training 
should  be  monitored  routinely,  and,  when  the  quality  of  training  is 
observed  to  decrease,  changes  should  be  made  to  counter  the  degrading 
factors. 

As  discussed  in  the  Utilization  report,  the  absence  of  a  reliable 
mechanism  for  systematically  monitoring  ATD  training  effectiveness  on  a 
continuing  basis  was  judged  to  be  an  important  deficiency  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  most  of  the  ATD  training  surveyed  during  STRES.  It  was  also 
observed  that  while  ISO  procedures  explicitly  require  the  monitoring  of 
all  ISD  developed  training,  these  procedures  have  yet  to  be  extended 
formally  to  most  ATD  training.  Furthermore,  AFM  50-2  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  defining  such  procedures  do  not  specify  how  monitoring  of  ATD 
training  should  be  accomplished. 

To  provide  guidance  for  the  development  of  systems  for  controlling 
the  quality  of  ATD  training,  programmatic  research  is  needed  to  identify 
effective  techniques  for  routinely  measuring  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  ATD  training.  The  research  proposed  here  would  involve  a 
substantial  analytic  effort  that  would  identify  (1)  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  effective  training  quality  control  systems  for  different  types 
of  ATD  training  programs;  (2)  requirements  for  information  concerning 
student  and  instructor  performance  that  is  needed  to  support  such 
systems;  (3)  candidate  measure  sets  and  analysis  procedures  to  provide 
the  needed  information;  and  (4)  requirements  for  training  the  personnel 
who  will  use  the  system. 

Following  this  analysis,  a  quality  control  system  would  be  designed 
and  developed  for  a  selected  ATD  training  program.  After  its  implemen¬ 
tation,  the  system  would  be  operated  on  an  experimental  basis  for  12  - 
18  months  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  its  evaluation.  The  results 
of  such  evaluation  would  provide  a  basis  for  the  development  and 
institution  of  ATD  training  quality  control  programs  on  a  wide  basis. 


6.  FIELD  OF  VIEW  REQUIREMENTS 


The  specification  of  field  of  view  (FOV)  requirements  for  ATDs  is 
an  extremely  critical  design  decision  due  to  the  substantial  increase  in 
direct  and  indirect  costs  associated  with  increasing  FOV,  and  to  the 
extensive  impact  of  the  decision  on  the  number  and  types  of  tasks  that 
can  be  taught  in  the  ATD.  As  discussed  in  the  Fidelity  report,  this 
decision  is  complicated  further  by  differences  in  cue  requirements 
related  to  the  use  of  foveal  and  peripheral  vision. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  research  on  the  processing  of 
foveally  perceived  information,  little  research  has  been  conducted, 
until  relatively  recently,  that  focused  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
peripherally  perceived  information.  This  recent  research  has  revealed 
that  peripheral  vision  is  involved  in  a  large  number  of  perceptual 
judgments  that  are  extremely  important  to  the  performance  of  many 
aircrew  tasks--e.g.,  directing  foveal  vision  in  visual  search,  estima¬ 
tion  of  relative  velocity  and  of  the  path  of  motion  of  objects, 
maintenance  of  bodily  orientation.  Much  is  still  not  known,  however, 
concerning  the  nature  of  cues  that  are  processed  via  peripheral  vision. 
Thus,  while  it  may  be  relatively  easy  to  determine  cue  requirements 
associated  with  the  use  of  foveal  vision,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
identify  requirements  for  cues  that  are  processed  peripherally. 

Programmatic  research  is  needed  to  identify  FOV  requirements 
associated  with  the  instruction  of  different  aircrew  tasks.  As  part  of 
this  program  of  research,  the  study  proposed  here  would  determine  cue 
requirements  associated  with  the  use  of  peripheral  vision.  The  results 
of  this  research  would  aid  designers  in  determining  not  only  FOV 
requirements,  but  also  area  of  interest  display  requirements. 


7.  EFFECTS  OF  ASYNCHRONIZATION  OF  VISUAL  AND  MOTION-FORCE  CUES 


Due  to  unavoidable  time  requirements  for  certain  electronic  and 
mechanical  actions  in  ATDs,  an  unnatural  delay  can  occur  between  a 
control  input  by  a  pilot  and  the  provision  of  feedback  to  him  through 
visual  display  systems  and  motion-force  cueing  devices.  As  discussed  in 
the  Fidelity  report,  two  questions  or  problems  arise.  The  first  is,  How 
much  delay  in  visual  or  motion  feedback  can  be  tolerated  before  the 
pilot's  ability  to  learn  a  task  is  compromised,  before  acceptance  of  a 
device  suffers,  or  before  illness  becomes  a  problem?  The  second 
question  is.  Given  the  possibility  of  differences  in  the  amount  of  delay 
Detween  normally  simultaneous  related  visual  and  motion-force  cues,  how 
much  asynchronization  in  these  delays  can  be  tolerated  before  learning, 
acceptance,  or  illness  become  problems? 

While  there  has  been  sufficient  research  on  the  first  question  to 
provide  at  least  tentative  guidance  to  designers,  very  little  empirical 
data  exists  that  can  be  employed  to  develop  specific  guidelines  con¬ 
cerning  cue  asynchronization  questions.  Research  is  needed  to  develop  a 
data  base  that  can  be  employed  to  focus  simulation  technology  research 
on  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the  asynchronization  problem,  and  to 
guide  the  utilization  of  existing  ATDs  with  asynchronized  visual  and 
motion- force  cues. 

The  proposed  program  of  research  addresses  the  problems  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  effects  of  asynchronization  for  different  training 
objectives.  Independent  variables  in  the  research  would  be  (1)  type  of 
training  objective  classified  in  terms  of  required  cue  and  response 
discriminations;  (2)  type  of  asynchronization  (i.e.,  visual  lags  motion 
versus  motion  lags  visual);  (3)  degree  of  asynchronization;  and  (4) 
amount  of  delay  of  the  visual  and  motion  feedback.  Dependent  variables 
would  assess  ATD  training  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  transfer  to 
the  aircraft. 


8.  DESIGN  AND  USE  OF  AN  AUTOMATED  PROCEDURES  MONITORING  SYSTEMS 


Most  automated  performanc  measurement  research  nas  focused  on  the 
assessment  of  ps^chomotor  pernor  nance.  There  is  also  a  need  for  the 
capability  to  measure  and  evaluate  procedural  performance  automatically. 
While  the  monitoring  of  procedures  is  usually  a  simple  task  for  an 
instructor,  it  is  also  time  consuming.  Automation  of  the  process  would 
provide  him  with  more  time  to  devote  to  other  i nstructional  functions. 
Additionally,  automated  procedures  monitoring  would  enable  greater  use 
of  self-instruction,  peer  instruction,  and  instruction  by  non-rated 
personnel . 

The  design  of  an  automated  procedures  monitoring  system  is 
complicated,  nowever,  by  the  existence  of  procedures  that  are  not 
inflexible,  linear  sequences--e.g. ,  procedures  where  steps  can  be 
performed  in  different  orders,  procedures  in  which  certain  steps  may  be 
optional  depending  on  the  situation,  procedures  in  which  any  one  of  a 
set  of  alternative  steps  can  be  selected.  Thus,  automated  recording, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  of  pr  edural  performance  can  present  difficult 
design  problems.  (Indeed,  a  ma0o>"  engineering  research  effort  is  needed 
to  develop  software  that  can  handle  these  problems  at  a  practical  cost.) 

Moreover,  little  is  known  concerning  the  information  requirements 
of  the  instructor  with  respect  to  evaluation  of  procedural  performance. 
Since  the  output  of  an  automated  procedures  monitoring  system  must  be 
useful  for  real-time  management  of  the  learning  process,  these 
information  requirements  need  to  be  identified. 

Research  is  needed  to  (1)  identify  candidate  dimensions  of  pro¬ 
cedural  performance  that  can  be  measured;  (2)  develop  means  for  their 
quantification;  and  (3)  develop  methods  of  evaluating  and  scoring  the 
measures. 

The  research  proposed  here  has  a  substantial  analytic  component 
thac  would  address  these  issues  on  a  general  level.  A  subsequent 
experiment  would  also  be  planned  in  which  an  automated  procedures 
monitoring  system  would  be  developed  for  a  selected  ATD  and  its  use  in 
training  evaluated. 
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9.  USE  OF  COMPUTER  SPEECH  RECOGNITION  AND  GENERATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Computer  speech  recognition  and  generation  technology  has  advanced 
considerably  in  the  past  decade  and  promises  to  develop  rapidly  in  the 
near  future.  Numerous  possibilities  exist  for  the  application  of  this 
technology  in  ATD  system  design.  For  example,  the  computer  could  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  instructor  of  the  burden  of  simulating  crew  or 
extended  team  members  during  individual  training.  Limitations  on  the 
simulation  of  these  personnel  by  instructors  now  restrict  this  type  of 
training.  Additionally,  computer  speech  and  recognition  capabilities 
could  be  used  to  replace  the  instructor  and  to  facilitate  ATD-controlled 
instruction  for  some  tasks.  When  the  instructor  is  present,  the 
computer  could  automatically  relieve  him  of  selected  coaching,  cueing, 
and  tutoring  tasks.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  use  computer  speech 
understanding  systems  to  enable  oral  control  of  the  ATD.  Finally,  given 
the  use  of  computer  speech  recognition  and  generation  systems  as  an 
interface  option  onboard  aircraft,  these  systems  will  need  to  be 
employed  in  ATDs  to  enable  practice  of  their  use. 

Research  is  needed  now  to  determine  if,  when,  and  how  this  techno¬ 
logy  can  be  incorporated  into  ATD  system  design.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
these  systems  in  seme  training  devices  is  already  being  investigated  by 
various  agencies.  However,  given  the  numerous  possibilities  that  exist 
for  the  use  of  computer  speech  capabilities,  programmatic  research  is 
required  to  enable  efficient  exploration  of  ATD  applications. 

Part  of  the  research  proposed  would  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
computer  speech  recognition  and  generation  technology  to  identify 
potential  applications  of  the  technology  to  specific  Air  Force  ATD 
training  programs.  In  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  improve 
extended  team  training  in  the  ATDs,  the  second  part  of  the  research 
would  (1)  identify  feasible  applications  of  the  technology  for  extended 
team  training  that  are  currently  possible;  (2)  develop  a  computer  speech 
recognition  and  generation  system  that  could  be  employed  in  an  existing 
ATD;  and  (3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  system  for 
training  extended  team  tasks. 
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This  appendix  contains  the  list  of  111  potential  research  topics 
from  which  the  final  sets  of  primary  and  secondary  topics  were  selected. 
Based  on  the  procedures  described  in  Chapter  II,  each  of  the  topics  was 
classified  in  one  of  three  categories  of  research  priority  (denoted  by 
the  numbers  "1",  "2",  and  "3",  in  the  column  next  to  the  topics).  Topics 
that  were  judged  to  warrant  detailed  consideration  were  classified  in  the 
first  category  ("1").  The  appendix,  B  or  C,  in  which  these  topics  are 
discussed  is  identified  in  the  ''comments"  column  next  to  each  topic. 

Topics  that  were  deemed  to  be  important,  but  not  to  warrant  detailed 
consideration  were  classified  in  the  second  category  ("2").  Generally, 
nothing  appears  in  the  "comments"  column  for  these  second  category 
topics.  Topics  classified  in  the  third  category  ("3")  were  judged  not  to 
warrant  research.  The  reasons  for  their  exclusion  from  research 
consideration  are  included  in  the  "comments"  column  next  to  each  of  these 
topics. 

To  facilitate  their  review,  the  111  topics  were  grouped  into  the  17 
major  areas  shown  below. 


Research  Topic  Area 


Page 


A.  Learning  analysis  and  the  development  of 

ATD  design  and  training  requirements  .  . . 161 
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